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“| pon’T envy you your way to bed to-night, Derrick,”’ said 
the younger man, gravely busy over the stove with the mani- 
pulation of a Turkish coffee-pot. 

A blast from the storm outside shook the double windows, 
and brought the thin ghost of a cry, “Viva Pio Nono!” on 
its raging wings. 

“Sounds worse here in the streets than it is in the harbour. 
The cutter gets me on board in ten minutes, you know. Often 
on fine nights after dances I make the men take me out beyond 
the ships so that I can see the headland light.” He let his voice 
drop into dreamy silence. 

The coffee-making boy glanced at him with something of 
admiration. Now and then he doubted Derrick Hinton’s 
sincerity, but for the young life of him he could not help 
admiring the romantic pose. He also had sat up of nights reading 
Scott, and could declaim Byron,—when no one was listening. 
Hinton’s strange caps out of uniform, the big wave of dark hair 
over one temple, and his secret desire to shorten his name into 
Dirk after a Danish ancestor, were fascinating affectations. 

The year 1848 began in storm and troubled hearts all over 
Europe. Old orders were changing, every man with a spice of 
the romantic in him was deep in the Great Dream, forgetting 
common-sense in striving for the ideal and the expectation of a 
millennium of universal liberty and love. In Trieste, that town 
so near passionate Italy as to have the closest communication and 
feel the pull of rivalry with her, the current of events was watched 
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with breathless personal interest. In spite of the storm of that 
March night the cafés held their usual crowd of noisy harmless 
politicians, talking of Milan, applauding the Tobacco Riots in the 
midst of clouds of smoke, ready to shout Viva Pio Nono 
equally with Ha// juk and Elyen to quotations from Kossuth’s 
windy speeches. 

The two Englishmen were talking in an upper room of a 
house in a side street, one of those solid, ugly, new buildings 
that embodied the spirit of the bustling growing town. Ralph 
Elliot’s quarters were high up and not luxurious, but well 
enough for a young man who used them chiefly as a sleeping- 
place. 

Derrick Hinton lay back in his arm-chair staring at the burn- 
ing heart of the open stove, while he put his hand under the 
heavy wave of hair, a Byronic attitude often jeered at by his 
fellows in the service. 

“ Now it’s ready,”’ said Ralph, holding out a handle-less cup of 
the thick brown liquid. He was just back from a three months’ 
journey to Jerusalem, and prouder of his knowledge of Turkish 
coffee than of any other acquirement. 

“Thanks. Ah, yes, this reminds one of the Bosphorus ; you 
must tell me of all your adventures, dear boy.” 

“There weren’t many. The riding i in Syria was the best part. 
I picked up a decent horse, real Arab, you know ; he was a devil 
in temper, but came through better than any of the others. 
There were no brigands, or night attacks, and the escort was 
simply a nuisance,—always hungry or wanting to camp before we 
had done the full stage, or something. ” He “pulled out a round 
wooden box as he spoke and handed it to his companion. “| 
was sending some of this to my sisters, and kept a box; it isn’t 
bad with coffee.” 

Derrick took a slab of the pink and white Turkish delight, 
cut it into tiny dice on a plate, and resumed his stare into the 
fire. His host knew his ways well enough to guess at a coming 
confidence and waited for it proudly. 

Hinton was accounted an eccentric, and generally unpopular 
for his lack of frankness and good fellowship. He cultivated 
revolutionary ideas with a mysterious air, and was not accessible 
to the usual chaff and clumsy jollity of the Navy. His liking 
for young Ralph was the astonishment of society and his ship- 
mates. The bey enthusiastically accepted the friendship, with the 
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reservation in his canny North-country mind that to be interesting 
was not always to be wise. At last the words came. 

“T saw her just before Christmas. I took three days’ leave 
and went to Venice. He was in Vienna, as usual, so she was 
safe and almost happy. There are great times coming, Ralph. 
By next year there will not be an Austrian foot on Italian soil. 
Listen : Charles Albert is really with us ; after all, he will retrieve 
his past.” 

“¢ Tl Savoiardo di rimorsi giallo 
Quei che purgo di gloria in breve fallo 
Al Trocadero,’ ” ! 


murmured Ralph sententiously, shaking his head with super- 
natural gravity. 

“1 didn’t know you could quote Giusti,” said his friend. 

“Learnt that at the Lepre in Rome. You remember old 
Marchesi who used to spout for ever?’’ Then changing his 
tone, he asked : “Is she as beautiful as ever ?” 

“‘ As beautiful as Italy—free.” 

“You know the whole thing isn’t very sensible ; not as if Italy 
was a country.” 

“If you dare to repeat Metternich’s gibe! 4 geographical 
expression,—he was so proud of the phrase that he sent it to every 
Minister in Europe. Faugh !” 

“ Well,” Ralph went on, unheeding the interruption, “you 
can’t join a lot of States. Naples will never work with Piedmont, 
for instance, and I don’t think Pio Nono would make a good head 
of the whole peninsula. It oughtn’t to be in the hands of the 
Church.” 

“There’s your Protestantism peeping out! A cleric can bea 
good Liberal, | suppose.” 

“ You are a Protestant too, Derrick.” 

“AmI1? Officially, yes ; but each man’s faith and politics are 
his own.” 

“ Oh, of course.” 

“To go back: I tell you this time it will succeed. Perhaps 
not to make one Italian Republic, but divided into three con- 
stitutionai States, confederate and free, she will be. France is 
for us, England will back us. Austria is rotten, dying, I tell 
you. 

1 The Savoyard, pale with remorse, who will atone for one brief glorious fault 
at Trocadero. Giusti, ZL’ /ncoronazione. 
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“ Three States? Then Venice and Lombardy join Sardinia, and 
what of the Duchies ?”’ 

“ They are all with us.” 

“Tuscany is asleep, Modena and Parma are dead. The 
Neapolitans never fight ; they only murder and riot.” 

“You have been talking to von Christheim. I hate the sneer- 
ing brute. There is the embodiment of Austria for you ; a big 
stupid fair beast with the marks of the uniform on him whatever 
he wears, and the manners of a drill-sergeant.” 

“Well, 1 dined with him yesterday. He isn’t Liberal, ot 
course, but he isn’t a brute ; and he knows of a place where one 
can get bear.” 

Hinton rose from his chair and stood at his full height. He 
was not tall, but his back-flung head was stately and his slight 
figure could be imposing. “I will say good-night,” he said 
stiffly. ‘Ido not wish to hear of your bear-shooting plans with 
Count von Christheim.” 

“] say, Derrick! I apologise, I’m sorry. Do sit down ; I 
didn’t mean to annoy you. It’s the first time I’ve had a talk 
with you since I came back, and I really didn’t mean to be 
stupid. Dirk, old man, do forgive me.” 

Ralph had risen too. He was not much bigger than his 
guest, but broader in the shoulders, civilian, having the slight 
stoop of a man much on horseback ; passably good-looking, with 
a pair of blue eyes that gave him some of his easy popularity. 
It was impossible not to accept the apology. 

“You have grown less philo-Italian. Last summer you were 
a better Liberal,” reproached Hinton ; but he sat down again, 
and ate another little square of Turkish delight. 

“ English letters came yesterday,” began Ralph, anxious to 
find a pleasant subject , “and what d’you think my old uncle’s 
been doing? He presided at a Free Trade dinner, and gave a 
toast you would have appreciated. ‘May the heads of all the 
kings and princes of Europe roll in the bloody dust.’ Pretty 
strong, wasn’t it? They drank it too!” 

“There must be many advanced thinkers in England now,” 
said Derrick thoughtfully. 

“There are a great many advanced drinkers in Cumberland, 
and Uncle John was among them that night,” said Ralph, with 
a chuckle. 

‘You laugh at everything.” 
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* Only at Uncle John, I assure you. 
would too.” 

“And at Mazzini, and at the men who prophesy what is to 
come. You laugh, Ralph. That is the fault of the English ; 
they take nothing seriously.” 

“Except fighting. While the Italians take everything 
seriously except fighting.” 

** Another Austrian gibe.” 

‘No, indeed ; my own making, and I only said it to tease you. 
Now tell me more about the Contessa. She is well, 1 hope ?” 

“ The blade is nearly through the scabbard. She’s thinner, 
more brilliant, finer than ever. She remembered you.” He 
said the last words with grave reverence, as one might speak 
of a saint’s message. 

“That was good of her.” Ralph’s honest admiration needed 
no expression ; the two men understood each other when they 
spoke of their lady. Both were silent for a time, full of 
memories. One saw the Contessa, gracious and splendidly 
dressed, smiling at his clumsy compliments as she turned them 
wittily ; the other saw a haggard, keen-faced woman, draped in 
black, torn by her emotions, patriotism, and,—dared he hope ?— 
love. 

‘What are you humming ?”’ asked Ralph at last. 

“‘ A new song of hers. It is by a Genoese boy, and he calls it 
Fratelli d’ Italia.” 

He broke into low-voiced singing of those lines of fighting 
passion : 


If you knew him, you 


“ FE, di quei duri secoli 
Spegnando il sovvenir 
Giuriam, giuriam I’Italia 
Far libera o morir.” ! 

“ That’s fine!” said Ralph, quick to catch at swing and 
rhythm. “It’s as good as Macaulay.” 

“‘ Ah, you should hear her sing it |” 

“TI suppose the trouble really will come this spring? She 
ought to be out of Venice, if it’s only at the castle over there. 
It isn’t right that a woman should,—should, ” the boy 
struggled with his instinct of protection for such tender things. 


1 And all the bitter centuries 
Effacing we forget ; 
We swear to die or Italy 
Shall have her freedom yet. 
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“Come? It will sweep all Austria away on its wings. She 
would scorn your caution ; she is a woman, but she is an Italian 
first. This is the age of heroism, I tell you, Ralph. The 
women, ay, the children of Italy will do what strong men dare 
not. When I think of the accumulation of the horror,—the 
Neapolitan prisons, the Lombard murders, and the rest—I would 
give ten years of my life to see that proud old Radetsky’s head 
on a pike at Milan, and a republic proclaimed from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Adriatic. And I’m only an Englishman with no 
birthright in the country.” 

Ralph heard through the bombast something more real than 
Derrick Hinton usually showed. It was not possible for him to 
give words to feelings, but for the moment he left his attitude of 
onlooker and saw the Great Dream with clear eyes. 

“‘ Hinton,” he said, “if it reaily comes to war, if the King of 
Sardinia declares against the Austrians, and Naples, Rome, and 
Lombardy join, what will Lord Palmerston do ?” 

*‘ Well, Raden told me the other day that he had heard from 
Vienna,—from a man connected with the Embassy, I think—that 
all the Court people were trembling and investing their money in 
English-securities. 

“ Much good that'll be. The English market’s at its lowest 
for years, and all these railway failures are making it worse. 
Also, I don’t see what it has to do with our attitude towards 
Italy.” 

“Not directly, but it shows that they are hedging. Oh, 
England will stand for freedom while this Government lasts, 
certainly. What else is Lord Minto’s mission but a declaration 
of sympathy with the people ?”’ 

“ There’s law and order on Austria’s side.” 

“You backslider, you,—you Quarterly Reviewer! Ralph, 
I’m ashamed of you. I thought you had some principles, but I 
see an animal like von Christheim with flattery and a promise of 
shooting can do what he likes with you. The Contessa once 
said, ‘ There is a boy who might work for Italy,’ and for that I 
have told you of matters I would not have spoken of to any 
other Englishman in this country. I am disappointed, and she 
will be hurt again.” 

The boy moved restlessly, but did not speak for some 
moments. He had taken a light-hearted ignorant interest in 
politics, drifting through Roman studios to Trieste salons and 
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Venetian cafés with an open mind and a hereditary Whig bias, 
but only lately the necessity of a creed had been put before him 
by Austrian and revolutionary friends. On his Eastern journey 
he had heard of affairs from the dim outside, had, perhaps, found 
time for thinking during the long days’ desert-riding, and had 
returned further than ever from a settled conviction, yet more 
interested in both sides. Native obstinacy made him advance 
the other view to his companion of the moment, with the result 
that the Austrian laughed, stretched his great chest, and said, in 
effect, “* We have right and might,” while the Anglo-Italian grew 
bitter and reproachful. ‘ Ah, don’t bother,’ he answered at last. 
“ Have some more coffee? There’s a little left still.” 

“No, thanks. Indeed, I must go.” Derrick rose with inten- 
tion, flung on his heavy cloak, and made for the door in the 
abrupt way usual to him. His host held the lamp at the top of 
the dark well of staircase and shouted warnings and good-nights 
after him. As he was clanking down the last flight a figure 
admitted itself from the street, big, martial, and hasty in action. 
Hinton hurried across the hall as if keeping from contamination, 
for he knew the man well enough,—von Christheim, the embodi- 
ment of the hated Austrian. 


CHAPTER II 


THe newcomer sent a hail upwards which had a querulous 
echo on the ground-floor where the landlady of the house had 
her den, and objected, on principle, to all her tenants’ habits. 
He waited for no answer until he had scaled two flights, and 
then sent another roar skywards. 

‘Shut up, von Christheim,” shouted Ralph from above, mak- 
ing not much less noise. ‘The Signora’ll be angry if you 
bellow like that.” 

“IT am come, little Raphael,” announced the giant gaily, his 
head appearing round the last twist of stairs. 

‘So I see, and all the house has heard. Come in and get 


° ” 
warm. 


“ Ah, the cold, the cold! I passed the black Viking below. 
Trying to make you plot treason, as usual, eh ?” 

“Yes, it was Hinton,” answered Ralph, with boyish awkward- 
ness. His friends in two camps often kept him on tenterhooks, 
for he was far more sensitive than they. 
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Von Christheim only gave another huge laugh as he cast aside 
his outer garments and made the largest chair creak to receive 
him. “I am thankful we are not in Italy, little Raphael,” he 
remarked reminiscently. ‘ Ah, those stoveless rooms in Milan 
and Brescia! Black cellars of palaces with a shivering sulky 
lady muffled in furs to greet you when you had passed through 
the hands of a dozen scowling flunkeys.” 

“And not many ladies who would receive you, by all 
accounts,” put in Ralph. 

“ More than you’d think to hear the talk. But a man’s a 
man anywhere, and a patriot’s generally only half a one, and that 
half in prison half the time. There, I think I have made an 
English joke.” He chuckled volcanically and Ralph echoed it, 
more amused at his friend’s naive appreciation of himself than 
his command of English. 

There was no affectation about Count Ladislas von Christheim. 
After five years with a cavalry regiment in Italy, he had retired 
at his father’s wish, had bored himself as manager of the paternal 
estate in Carinthia, flatly refused to marry, and was now idling 
about in Trieste, supposed to be wooing a handsome and 
eligible second cousin, really longing for a chance of seeing 
further service in some capacity. A mutual love of sport was 
his bond with Ralph Elliot, and he said he wished to keep up 
the English learnt during a year of boyhood spent with rela- 
tions at the Austrian Embassy in London. 

Ralph’s habit of detachment took a different phase with von 
Christheim. He had much more in common with the big 
simple Austrian than with the visionary Hinton. Therefore, 
they looked to be the closer friends. In reality the breach was 
wider, for the deep gulf between Hinton’s mad enthusiasm 
and Ralph’s cool interest was partly bridged by the Contessa. 
Yet undoubtedly von Christheim’s unfailing flow of spirits and 
ready tongue made him the pleasantest companion. Ralph un- 
grudgingly made fresh coffee at his demand, and entered into a 
discussion as to the way his duck-gun had been mended. 

Unlike most big men von Christheim was restless. The 
chair creaked in varying tones until its occupant aimlessly rose 
and fidgeted about the bare little room. ‘ Where's the 
tortoise ?’’ he interrupted a dissertation on the new-shaped 
English barrel to ask. 


Ralph dived under the bed. ‘“He’s asleep. The cold’s 
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making him awfully lazy; 1 suppose he’s hibernating,” he 
said, bringing out the little animal in his hand. 

**T would hibernate too, while the dora blows, but instead | 
must dress every day and go out, call on the lovely Irma, and 
in the evening shiver through Chiara Rosenberg, or do the polite 
again at some reception. Why do we submit to it? I don’t 
want to wear a slouch hat and a dirty beard as your friend 
Hinton would like ; I only desire a few sensible reforms, such 
as, that a man might go to bed for three days, need never put a 
stock round his neck or wear a ridiculous tail-coat. Now, if you 
Liberals would agitate for some things of value instead of the 
foolish abstractions, Liberty of the Press, Constitutions, and 
the like, 1 would join you and cry Viva Pio Nono! with the 
hairiest.” 

* Don’t,” pleaded Ralph ; “ I’ve talked enough politics already 
this evening. And you can go to bed for three days and wear 
what clothes you please. Why don’t you? Even Metternich 
wouldn’t object.” 

‘But my aunt would. By the way, the cold has addled me 
more than the tortoise; I have never given you the reason of 
my coming. It’s an invitation for the night of the twentieth, so 
you can’t say you haven’t been asked in time. Aunt Berta 
is in great excitement. Who d’you think is to come?”’ 

“La Principessa Napoleone, I hope. You know I want to 
hear her talk.” Deeper than his love for Fergus Maclvor, and 
his admiration of Manfred, lay the awful reverence of Ralph’s 
early boyhood for the personage not so legendary then,—the 
Great Corsican. It would be something to say in his English 
letters that he had been in the same room with Napoleon’s niece. 

“Pooh! No lady witha name, but a man who is making one 
for himself. (though she’ll be there too, probably). You’ve 
heard of Jellachich, I suppose ?” 

** Just made Ban of Croatia ?” 

“* Exactly. He’s coming down rather privately to see von 
Bruck about something, and will stay the night with my aunt. 
Oh, but Irma’ll make eyes at him !” 

“Then he won’t get away scot free.” 

“Oh, Irma!” Ladislas sat down again to laugh, quite 
without intention of rudeness towards his cousin. His trick of 
finding everything amusing annoyed some people,—Irma among 
them. 
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The shouting outside increased slightly. Folks were going 
home, still yelling their political opinions against the gale. 

“Those dirty Italians!” said the Austrian, frowning. Then 
his face cleared again to a smile. ‘ But they might fight,” he 
added. 

“T think they will,” opined Ralph, mindful of Hinton’s 
prophecies, yet remembering the year that had passed when in 
Turin, in Rome, even in dead Venice, men had said from day to 
day “ Italy will rise,” and nothing had happened. 

“ They will talk. But if they would only do something so 
that we could have our just revenge! You don’t know what it 
is like to be a White-coat in Italy. Though they snatch the 
cigar from your mouth you must keep your hand from your 
sword. Father Radetsky knows his Bible and says ‘Turn the 
other cheek.’ Never mind ; we shall see presently.” 

“ But seriously, Ladislas, is it a time to provoke a war in Italy, 
with Vienna disturbed and Paris in full revolution ?” 

“ That's it; they think we are afraid. Let them begin and 
they'll see what the old Empire can do. I would catch and hang 
Mazzini and Kossuth first.” 

“Not so easy. What a windbag that Kossuth is! As bad as 
Ledru Rollin or any of those Frenchmen.” 

** As bad as your Smith O’Brien, eh, Raphael mine? Here we 
are, talking politics as usual; let us forget. When do you go 
shooting again with that gipsy what’s-his-name ?”’ 

It was inevitable in those days. Politics were real, real as daily 
bread, and men talked of them unceasingly because their thoughts 
made them. “ Les Révolutions vont vites,” said Metternich ; so 
quickly that even politicians panted behind. A war fills the 
minds of two nations, from a Prime Minister to the youngest 
child, and in 1848 the whole of Europe babbled of the situation 
because it was universal and entered each life. 

Von Christheim talked of guns and bears, ducks and decoys, 
until his young host’s head nodded and the wood became red 
embers. Then, with good-nights and grumblings, he wrapped 
himself for a roundabout dash home, down narrow alleys because 
the dora was lord of the open streets running north and south. 

Ralph, roused by his going and the subsequent labour of 
undressing, lay for some time listening to the rattling window, 
and thinking. 

Hinton, ready to spend his life in his lady’s service (and that 
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lady stood for Italy as well as for a hopeless love), von Christ- 
heim, longing to be back with his men, one of Vater Radetsky’s 
“children” again,——they had their desires straight before 
them. He, Ralph Elliot, was alone without an aim. Who could 
have ambition, and the love that stirs to action, for England, 
sunk in fatted peace only ruffled by unromantic Corn Law agita- 
tions ? He had no inherited leanings towards soldiering ; he even 
owned a slight contempt for the militia regiment his grandfather 
had helped to raise, though he envied the excitement of that 
Napoleonic time. Since leaving England new horizons had 
opened before him. It was no longer the best thing in life to 
ride to hounds a little better than other people. The prospect 
of farming his own small estate, doing his duty as head of his 
family and one of the county, had become unsatisfying. The 
spirit of the time, the extravagant, earnest, glorious youth that 
turned the driest fiscal details into thrilling revolutionary faiths, 
was working in his steady North-country brain. Fatherless, and 
accustomed to sharing the responsibilities towards the younger 
ones with his pretty religious mother, at nineteen he was used to 
being regarded as a man and to forming his own opinions. From 
the day that he had met Hinton on leave in Rome, the new world 
had unlocked its door,and he was alternatelyan open-mouthed child 
longing to play too, and a dispassionate observer from a height. 

Sleep caught him in the act of wondering whether it would be 
most fun to help von Christheim against Italy or Hinton on the 
other side. There might be fighting in Trieste itself. Then he 
would be Austrian, only,—the Contessa. Her white face with 
great swimming dark eyes above a thin slightly-hooked nose, and 
a cloud of black hair round blue-veined temples, suddenly shone 
luminous before his closed eyes, and his last thought became a 
prayer. 

The wind roared itself out all night between the mountains and 
the sea, herald of the greater storm to burst over central and 
southern Europe. 


CHAPTER III 


Ir was a heavenly afternoon for March. The sea smelt of the 
waking year, and had taken as tender new colours as the clear 
opalescent mountain-background. Trieste, in the distance, was 
a white Damascus, wreathed in budding green and faint pink 
flushes of almond and early peach-blossom. Even the battered 
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hulls of the ships, the dirty sails, the smoke of the steamers, were 
all transfigured into pure mists and shapes, with a beauty borrowed 
from the glamour of spring. 

Consul Raden’s small sailing-boat fled across an arc of the bay, 
driven by a light easterly breeze and borne on the strong current 
that always washes from the Istrian to the Venetian coast. Its 
occupants were a silent red-capped man engaged in steering and 
keeping an eye to the full sheet, Ralph Elliot lying on a coat 
astern, and a big liver-and-white pointer. 

No motion more like flying has yet been discovered than 
sailing with the wind, and Ralph, as he tilted his hat lazily to 
ward off the gentle sun, looked round him with full luxury of 
pleasure in sight and feeling. He was glad von Christheim 
had declined to come at the last moment. Politics against this! 
Vienna might fall to the mob and every king in Europe grant a 
constitution for all it mattered! If Ladislas had come he would 
have talked everlastingly, his dog would have quarrelled with 
Solomon, and, moreover, Lal Bolgaz, the gipsy, did not like him 
overmuch. 

Presently Ralph was landed, his bag slung round him, his coat 
and gun over his shoulder, Solomon at his heels,—and the boat on 
its way back to Trieste. He looked round the desolate green 
flats for any sign of life. No tall slight figure was in sight, 
nothing but a flapping gull and a line of waders, black against 
a sun-smitten creek. 

Lal Bolgaz was late, untrustworthy as all his race, but the hut 
in which they were to spend the night could not be far off. 
Restraining Solomon’s desire to put up the waders, Ralph strode 
briskly on his way. On a bit of rising ground, further off than 
it looked, stood a building, little more thana hut. The sun had 
dropped behind the low western hills before he reached it, for the 
path led him by a winding piece of water, and round certain 
swampy-looking cane-brakes. It was an ideal spot for water- 
fowl, but inexpressibly dreary from any other point of view. In 
summer the miles of flat tussocks would blossom into pale 
purple, but in early spring they were a dull green merging 
imperceptibly into sea and land. The yellow sunset was swal- 
lowed in soft grey clouds, the light faded suddenly to still dusk, 
and yet no gipsy whistle broke the silence. Ralph found the 
hut dry, high enough to stand upright in, and with signs of 
recent occupation. There were ashes between the stones under 
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the hole that did duty for a chimney, and a bundle of cut wood 
lay by a heap of maize-cobs and husks in one corner. 

To make a fire was easy, even though Solomon’s nose inter- 
fered at critical moments. Out of the game-bag came certain 
provisions ; slices of toasted bread made the sausage good enough, 
and there was plenty of sweet Prosecco wine over for Lal 
Bolgaz when he should appear, leaving the silver flask of cognac 
as a precaution against the chills of dawn. 

Munching a bit of chocolate for dessert, he turned out to 
peer again into the grey distance. What could be keeping the 
gipsy ? The whole expedition would fail if he did not come, 
for the man who does not know his water may whistle for his 
ducks. It could not be politics that kept him away, unless some 
of the wild reports were true, and the peasants of the Friule and 
Carniola had risen in revolt. 

Ralph had run the gamut of false excitement in the last few 
days. Hinton was for ever retailing fresh war-like sayings of 
Carlo Alberto or Pio Nono: von Christheim wrote daily to his 
friend Count Albert Nugent, and kept a horse ready saddled to 
take the road to Gratz at any moment ; but the English boy, 
after showing enthusiastic interest to both, characteristically re- 
fused to put off his shooting expedition. That anything could 
interfere with sport was a new idea to him. Moreover he had 
arrived at the mental conclusion that the time for talk was over ; 
events had begun, and, to fill in the moment before action, what 
was better than a night after duck ? 

In twenty-four hours how the scene was to change ! 

He went back to the fire, drawing the hut-door close in re- 
sponse to Solomon’s reproachful whine. Countess Leichtenberg 
had not postponed her reception, and the night of the 2oth 
might be a sort of Waterloo ball. He began the lines aloud,— 
they were not so hackneyed then—to his own vast satisfaction, 
though Solomon shuddered and curled down closer on his rust- 
ling bed. 

Can ye not hear it ?—nay, ’tis but the wind— 
The cannon of Milan, the chorus of the crowd in the Piazza at 
Venice,— 
Viva Italia! viva la liberta ! 
Viva Manin e Dio chi lo manda! ! 


“1 Hurrah for Italy! Hurrah for liberty! Hurrah for Manin and God who 
sent him ! 
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the fiery upheavals from Naples to Turin, were too far off for 
the least echo to come over the lagoons and the mountains. 

He pulled out some armfuls of the maize-leaves to the corner 
nearest the fire, wrapped himself in his coat of good Cumber- 
land frieze, set his back against the wooden stool and dozed. 
Solomon came over to his master’s side, and all was quiet in the 
hut. 

In spite of the hardness of the stool his sleep was sound. A 
tall thin man let himself in by the shaky door and stood looking 
at boy and dog. He had the traditional appearance of Me- 
phistopheles without the pointed beard ; his thick crisp hair was 
surmounted by a peaked cap, his short coat was collared with 
fox-fur, and when he flung it open, a red neckerchief hung down 
towards a red waist-belt with a knife in it. 

Solomon was the first to rouse with a sleepy growl. 

“‘ S—ss,” whispered the gipsy, and the dog lay still though 
awake. Through his sleep the boy felt the presence, and sprang 
to full consciousness. “Oh Lal, I thought you weren’t coming,” 
he said. 

Lal Bolgaz tossed down the decoy duck, made of tied canes 
and a wooden headpiece, that he had picked from a heap at his 
feet. ‘I was late,” he answered ; “‘ and I have news will make 
you go home without ducks.” He spoke a mixture of German, 
Slav, and Romany, hard to understand in words, but somehow 
graphic and enlightening. 

“ What ?” cried the boy. 

The answer was a torrent, from which Ralph could only 
gather that Milan—Milan !|—was free of the Austrians. 
‘When did it happen?” he doubtfully asked. 

* Yesterday.” 

“Nonsense! The news couldn’t get here.” 

Though the words were English, Lal Bolgaz showed his 
white teeth. ‘The gipsies know quickly. The fighting is not 
over yet,—no, but Radetsky will give in, as Palffy has in Venice.” 

“Lal Bolgaz, that is another lie,” said Ralph with painful 
directness. He looked the gipsy in the face by the light of a 
new-caught log, and only saw the film come over those in- 
scrutable eyes. 

“Perhaps so, Englishman. But you will take my boat and 
be the first to bring the news to Trieste ?” 

“T will not, because I do not believe them. There is rioting 
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at Milan and Venice, no doubt, but that is no new thing. Now 
let us get after the duck before dawn.” 

“It is well seen you are English,” said Lal Bolgaz, more to 
himself than his companion. 

Ralph was busy with his gun, while Solomon cringed round 
the gipsy as if to conciliate a doubtful friend. “ We will not 
take the dog,” said Lal. 

** What ?” Ralph turned, and Solomon cringed harder. 

“No dog.” 

Oh, poor old Solomon! He’s as good asa retriever. He 
—fetch—birds.” 

When Englishman and gipsy wanted to be quickly understood 
their grammar was the /ingua franca of the nursery ; the gaps 
they filled in with their own tongues. 

Lal Bolgaz shrugged his shoulders. Solomon understood the 
motion as consent, and rushed madly out of the door Ralph had 
just opened. ‘‘ There will be no duck between here and Caorle 
if that dog comes,” muttered Lal, and gave a faint piercing 
whistle that brought Solomon to heel, more ashamed than 
any rating of his master had ever made him. Ralph was tasting 
the chill fresh breeze from the sea, watching the grim paleness of 
the false dawn, so different from the soft grey of real morn- 
ing. They felt their way to a punt among the rushes of a 
small stream and then ensued a silent eternity of waiting, gun on 
knee and fingers stiffening with cold, while the gipsy steered his 
course deftly through the reeds which grew gradually higher as 
the lap of water grew louder and became a running accompani- 
ment of wavelets near at hand. 

Suddenly the whole scene changed. Perhaps Ralph had really 
dozed ; he was aware in an instant of having his gun at his 
shoulder, of open water, light stronger though uncertain, and 
flying hosts of wild-duck rising all round him. 

“Good,” said Lal Bolgaz; “the English gun carries well.” 
He shipped the punt-pole as he spoke, took his own worn old 
gun from its place under the thwarts, and, while Ralph excitedly 
re-loaded, brought down a soaring mallard with a beautiful clean 
shot. 

“* They are dazed,” he said ; “they will come round again ; be 
ready, Englishman.”” With a twist of his body and a shove of 
the pole he had the boat in a different position. 

The light was better, but the birds were wheeling higher. 
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Only one fell to Ralph’s right and left. Again the gipsy aimed 
at the extreme range and dropped his bitd. “If the Count had 
come we should have got more,” he said. ‘“ Now, let us gather 
them and go back to the capanna.” 

“Why do you hate the Austrians, Lal?” asked Ralph 
abruptly. 

“[? I hate all Busne because I am Zingaro. Also, 1 have a 
grudge against a Hungarian,a noble. I have been one of their 
players,—in a red jacket fiddling waltzes for the blue and white 
officers to jump round with pretty ladies, or with each other 
when they could get no better. The Emperor does not matter, 
and the Croats are my friends, so I'll cry Fivio when little 
Jellachich goes to Buda. As for these Italians,” with a toss of 
his head towards the land, “ why shouldn’t they have a country 
if they can keep it? Justice for all and free living for the gipsy, 
say I.” 

Ralph did not altogether follow the argument. His converse 
with Lal Bolgaz was a matter of pure feeling ; they liked each 
other, and there the understanding stopped. 

Solomon retrieved with singular inefficiency, but it was a 
satisfying little bag of plump ducks, and, with gipsy quickness, 
Lal had one of them plucked and frizzling over the fire. 

Very good is the spoil of one’s own gun. The hail of Red- 
cap surprised Ralph during the smoke that followed breakfast, 
while he and Lal were still exchanging shooting-tales. 

“ Tt’s the last time for duck this spring, but tell me whenever 
there’s any game to be got, won’t you?” he said, holding out 
his hand. 

“You are no Rom, yet you are my half-brother all the 
same,” said the gipsy, answering the grip. 

“‘ Theatrical beggar,” thought Ralph. He had noticed the 
tendency before and endeavoured to check it. 

“ Therefore,” went on Lal, “I will come in your need, and be 
of your service without pay.” He motioned Ralph’s other 
hand away from his pocket and still held the right. 

“ Danke zehr, mille grazie, many thanks—you're a good chap, 
Lal,” said the embarrassed Englishman, and at last got free. 
Beating home in a choppy sea under a drizzling rain was not 
much tun, and took twice as long as the flying progress of the 
day before. 

(To be continued.) 
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A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR TOWN CHILDREN 


Amonc the educational developments of recent years few are 
more interesting than the Manchester country school for its city 
children. The school is an experiment, now in its third year of 
growth, and in some of its features it is the only one of its kind 
in the world. 

The deadly influence of city slums on juvenile life and general 
health is becoming a serious question for civic authorities. Our 
medical officers and social reformers are forcing the matter on 
public attention. The lack of light, air, and sanitary essentials, 
with their resulting evils, are being more clearly demonstrated 
to those responsible for the public well-being. Death takes 
double toll in the slums ; that is a definite loss ; but further, he 
curses with life-long feebleness‘ many of those who escape his 
final stroke. Both results are serious ; but of the two the latter 
is perhaps more pregnant with spreading harm. The question 
is one for the local economist as much as for the humanitarian, 
for cold reason as much as for kindly feeling. Maimed life is 
costly life. Its youth and age are expensive ; its effective period 
is abnormally short, and therefore less productive. The slums 
maim as well as destroy life. Their effects are not measured by 
the grim death-rate alone, though twice as many infants die in 
Ancoats as in Cheetham, in Greengates as in Broughton. If 
death were the only penalty, half the evil would be escaped. But 
the maimed lives remain ; and enfeebled in body or mind, or both, 
they become a burden on the community whose weight is certain 
to increase. In Manchester so many young lives are destroyed, 
and so many others shortened, that the city sacrifices a third of 
its years. To quote Dr. J. Tatham’s Tasies or MANncHESTER 
Lirz, where the average of rural life is fifty-two years, and for the 
whole of England and Wales forty-five years, the average life in 
Manchester is but thirty years; “and here [he says] men and 
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women are entering the period of decline at an age when they 
ought scarcely to have passed the prime of life.” 

If economically the medium years of life provide for the ex- 
tremes of youth and age, this shortening of the effective period 
tends to throw the burden of support on others. These maimed 
and shortened lives are, in fact, a loss to the community ; for 
when the balance is struck the life has cost more than it has pro- 
duced. Nor is this all. This stricken class hand on, and often 
in greater measure, their own curse ; and in the special schools of 
our cities are gathered many whose pitiful condition is directly 
due to parental incapacity. 

A variety of efforts is on foot to mitigate the evils of city life. 
The Manchester Country School is one of these. An Ancoats 
rector, who lived among his people, keenly felt for the children 
in his schools. They lived in a desert of brick and mortar, more 
unlovely, more unhealthy than any Sahara. Their homes were 
in the narrow street, or dim court, their play-ground was the 
alley, or, where the police were lenient, some wider thorough- 
fare. Their horizon was the house-top, their sky an oblong, 
often seen but dimly through clouds of smoke and sooty streamers 
from the lofty chimney-stacks. To many of these the green 
earth was almost unknown, a field of corn, a flower-decked 
meadow, a shady wood, a cottage garden were things heard of 
perhaps but never seen. The sooty sparrow was the only bird 
they knew, and the green-grocer’s window their nearest approach 
to Nature. This kindly rector and his no less kindly headmaster 
ventured on an experiment. They could not bring Nature to 
their boys ; they would take their boys to Nature. So a three 
days’ walking-tour in Derbyshire was planned for a score of boys 
accompanied by the headmaster, the rector, and his curate. The 
tour was made, and it opened a new world to the boys ; their 
wonder was great, but their ignorance appalling. The com- 
monest country feature was a mystery to these city children ; and 
the inadequacy of such a visit to fill the void in their experience 
was borne in on their guides. The party visited the Blue John 
mine, and while standing by the mouth with the chattering boys 
around him the initial idea of the Country School came to the 
rector. On his return he suggested, through the city Press, a 
school in the country for city children, where they could stay for 
a period of weeks and be taught by their own day-school teachers. 
The letter found one of Manchester’s most generous citizens in 
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a favourable mind. He had just been entertaining in camp near 
his country house some fifty Manchester boys, and despite his 
careful arrangements the results were disappointing. The country 
without an interpreter was an unreadable book to the boys, and 
the chief centre of attraction was the tuck-shop in the village. 
The rector, the Rev. S. Nugent Perry, and Mr. Herbert Phillips, 
whose loss Manchester has good reason to deplore, joined forces and 
then secured the able help of Mr. Wyatt, Director of Elementary 
Education for Manchester. Prompt action followed. An excel- 
lent site, five acres in extent, was procured, through the kindness 
of the Lewis Trustees, at Knolls Green in the undulating pasture- 
lands of Cheshire, and a building was rapidly erected. It 
included a schoolroom for two classes of forty each, two 
dormitories, each for forty single beds, a dining-room, kitchen and 
scullery, rooms for the teachers and for the permanent. staff, 
a covered play-shed, and all the outside accessories. A large garden 
provided both for culinary and educational needs, and a green- 
house, apiary, and large playing-field were included in the 
arrangements. 

The site is a happy choice. Cheshire meadows deep in grass, 
and bright with flowers surround it ; fine trees abound ; farming 
operations are prominent, and all the birds, so new to the town 
child, are daily under his eyes. Near at hand is a village whose 
cottages with flowery fronts and pleasant gardens form a striking 
contrast to Ancoats homes. Wood and field, dale and hill, 
brook and meadow, all lie round, and present a thousand 
mysteries to the city child, and a thousand interesting subjects 
for his teachers. 

The life of the place is very systematic, and arranged to 
benefit both body and mind. Plenty of good food and pure air 
strengthen the one, and regular school-hours and well-chosen 
lessons provide for the other. The school-hours are almost the 
same as in the city, from nine to twelve, and from two to four- 
twenty. In the morning the lessons are on ordinary lines with 
Nature-teaching accentuated ; in the afternoon the instruction is 
devoted to Nature alone, and lessons are given in the wood, at 
the farm, and in the garden, where the flowers and fruits, and its 
animal kingdom supply a variety of objects. The bees are a 
never-failing marvel, which Mr. Dale, the gardener and genius 
of things rural, unfolds to an enraptured audience, while the bees 
buzz home with their loads over the heads of the listening boys. 
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The hives are opened, the frames of comb taken out, the cells 
and their varied contents examined, and even her Majesty, the 
Queen, with her ring of obeisant attendants, is sought out and 
shown to the delighted children. Such instruction touches the 
mind with intellectual fire, and even the teachers, who look on, 
get a striking reminder of the power of their own work. 

The sleeping-arrangements are excellent. Each dormitory 
holds forty single beds, and the lighting, ventilation, and general 
cleanliness and brightness are all that could be wished. The 
single bed is an amazing luxury. “A little bed all to myself, just 
like a hospital,” wrote one boy, who probably shared his bed with 
two or even more partners at home. Rising at a quarter to seven, 
the children breakfast at eight, dine at half-past twelve, tea at 
half-past five, and have supper at eight, retiring at half-past. 
Plenty of good plain food is supplied, and to many the school is 
a veritable land of Goshen. ‘ Would you believe it, mother? 
Pudding for us every dinner time. I'll bet you George and 
Jimmy would like that!” And the appetites, sharpened by 
vigorous exercise and pure air, are abnormal. The piles of 
bread and jam prepared for tea, and so rapidly disposed of by a 
batch of eighty happy girls, would surprise any but the initiated. 
A fortnight of life under the best conditions cannot remove the 
constitutional evils of years, but the change in the appearance, 
and in the vigour and spirits of the children, at their return home 
is very marked. 

Opening in April the school continues into October, a period 
of about six months. Batches of eighty boys and eighty girls 
come alternately and stay a fortnight. Each set of forty or 
eighty is drawn from one school, and their own teacher comes 
with them. The presence of this particular teacher is a vital 
principle of the scheme, influencing the instruction, discipline, 
and happiness of the children. Till now about eight hundred 
have been received each season; but recently tents for an 
additional eighty have been set up, and a permanent dormitory 
for forty is about to be built. These developments are expected 
to reduce the costs per head, as the same permanent staff will 
probably suffice. 

The outlay has been small in comparison with the results, and 
is a compliment to the administration. The site is hired for 
five years at a pepper-corn rent from the David Lewis Trustees. 
The buildings cost £2,200, the furnishing about £400, and 
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another £200 was expended on the garden and grounds. Thus 
£2,800 covered the initial outlay, and this was provided by 
Mr. Phillips and a few other helpers. 

Current expenses are also light. The matron and her assistant, 
two or three maids, and the gardener and his assistant form the 
permanent staff. Mr. Dale, the gardener, helps with the 
teaching, but with this exception the permanent staff are re- 
sponsible for the domestic side only. Both boys and girls 
share the domestic work, washing-up, making beds, and so forth. 
The accompanying teachers supply the main part of the instruc- 
tion, and their salaries are paid by the Manchester Education 
Committee. From the first the Board of Education has taken 
a sympathetic interest in the place, and in response to Mr. 
Wyatt’s representations has permitted the attendances at the 
country school to be counted for grant, as if made at the 
children’s ordinary school. This concession avoids any loss 
of Government grant, an important consideration to the Local 
Authority. 

Upon staff, food, and incidentals the Committee expends at 
present rather over £500 a year. {£250 of this is raised by 
subscription and donation ; the rest comes from the parents of 
the children and their friends. Seven shillings is paid by the 
parents or friends for each child and deducting one shilling ot 
this for the railway fare, the remainder makes up the £250 or 
£260 deficit. Here appears a difficulty of the Committee’s 
scheme. Seven shillings is a small sum to secure so much, but 
to the very cases that need the visit most even this small sum is 
apt to be a bar; and means have been adopted to obviate 
it partially. An early notice is given to each school of its 
selection and the date of the visit, and a special banking-account 
is at once opened at the school for any child to save its pennies 
towards the cost. Teachers tell of heroic efforts to earn the 
necessary sum ; other help for the very poor is forthcoming from 
the teachers, and from parents of the better class of scholars. A 
minimum kit is also required and, an important proviso, every 
child before it is accepted is examined by the medical officer and 
certified as free from infectious disease or other disabilities. 

To tell of the adventures and blunders of the children in their 
Wonderland is hardly to the present purpose, and would take too 
much space. Let me, however, give one example that is 
significant as well as humorous. Mr. Perry accompanied the 
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first set of boys to watch over the opening days of his project. 
Early in the first week an elderly farmer came in great heat to 
the school and demanded to see the headmaster ; the boys had 
been stealing his gooseberries. They were assembled, and the 
irate visitor repeated his charge. Out stepped a boy and in 
indignant tones repudiated the offence. “ Please sir, we didn’t 
steal em, we found ’em growing.” Growing fruits were any- 
body’s to these denizens of the streets. 

Dr. Tatham’s Tables have been quoted to show the slums’ 
cost in life. Dr. Butterworth, Medical Officer for Salford, in his 
official report for 1904, gives some anthropometric tables which 
indicate the slums’ influence on physique. The tables are based 
on the examination of boys in the Salford schools; and from 
them we extract the following, which probably apply with 
approximate accuracy to Manchester as well as to Salford. 

Taking Dr. Butterworth’s three poorest schools we find that 
the average boy in these schools at thirteen years of age is 4ft. 
s*3in. high, and 65-8lbs. in weight, while the anthropometric 
standard for that age is 4ft. 8-gin., and 77°9lbs. The slum 
boy is thus three inches and a half shorter than standard height, 
and a stone below standard weight. If loss of inches means loss 
of vigour this shortage is ominous. 

The Country School was founded as a five years’ experiment. 
It is not intended as a permanent addition to the charitable 
institutions of Manchester ; rather is it an attempt to fix attention 
on a serious evil, and find out the best way to deal with it. It is 
public not private work, and it may well be the future province of 
the city authorities rather than the field for charity. Germany is, 
as usual in educational matters, before us. She has set up her 
Forest Schools, where the breath of the pines may give strength 
to the feeble, and to these schools her weakly pupils are sent 
daily ; but they return home at night, and their attendance is 
not limited to a fortnight. She is making efforts to maintain the 
national physique ; and there is pressing need for similar action 
here. Our cities grow in size and number, and our slums grow 
with them. Their baneful influence is on the increase. They 
are plague-spots that degrade the nature as well as taint the 
health of every child born in them. Nature was made to fit 
man ; her marvels and beauties awake his higher being ; they 
are as necessary to his full development as the wind to the 
fEolian harp. Cut off from his natural environment the child of 
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the slums suffers as seriously in spirit as in body. He grows 
up but half a man, with his higher senses torpid and irresponsive. 
It is no wonder that in adult age his day in the country should 
be spent in the public-house; and that the drive through 
Nature’s picture-galleries should be beguiled with cards. He is 
a clod, and the slum has made him so. 

We cannot afford to let this degraded life go uncared for. The 
product of it, mental and physical, will be worse than itself. To 
it, and to its sins, are largely due the increasing need for special 
schools, with their growing numbers of pitiable cases. Our 
asylums grow too, and our workhouses and gaols are not shrink- 
ing.’ The slum and its inherent sins play no small part in making 
the men and women who fill these costly institutions. It is better 
to spend on preventive than on curative measures. The economist 
as well as the philanthropist may well support any efforts that tend 
to palliate or remedy the evils which our crowded cities inflict on 
those pent up in them. 

Though the Manchester Country School is believed to be the 
only school of its kind actually at work, there are probably other 
authorities moving in the same direction. To any such the 
school is worth a visit ; its plan, its methods, its results, are all 
admirable, and well worth careful consideration.! 






L. Sirus. 


1 From Manchester the school is sixteen miles, from Alderley Edge station it is 
three and close to Mobberley village. ‘The Honorary Secretary is the Reverend 
Nugent Perry, St. James’s Rectory, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 














THE SWAY OF CORRIB 


WE are all of us anxious for the credit of our counties, but it 
has to be allowed that trout-fishing in Donegal means catching fish 
no bigger than herrings. Ever since I began to use a rod, I have 
been seeing brown trout caught there, and till a couple of years 
ago I could count on the fingers of my hands all the fish among 
them that turned a pound. But also, ever since I began to hear 
fishing stories (and to tell them), I had been hearing of the 
Big Trout,—three pounds, five pounds, and so on up to any 
reasonable figure—hearing but not seeing; he was “still a 
hope, a joy, still longed for, never seen.” Literally, until I 
began to fish a small lake which a friend had stocked with Loch 
Lomond fry and rainbows, I had never set eyes on a brown 
trout even two pounds in weight. WhenI did meet one, he was 
bouncing out of the water at the end of my line, and | was more 
anxious than if he were a salmon on the same tackle. That one 
was killed, and a couple more; but it was June, and on that 
lake there is no mayfly season; so that when once the small 
snail began to be plenty, you “ might as well fish in a field” (to 
use our traditional saying) so far as fly-fishing was concerned. 
And in Donegal, where there are no fresh-water fish but trout 
and salmon, we neglect all spinning-baits ; the fly is our one 
reliance, unless we condescend upon a worm. But a friend of 
wider experience suggested a spoon, and we tried it one evening, 
with success. After half a dozen or so of blank days it was a 
great relief to land that handsome two-pound fish, and next day 
I went up early armed with a couple of rods. We had not been 
fishing long before there came a tear at the reel on the little trout- 
rod ; and just as I got the point up, a salmon-sized fish weltered 
for a moment on the top of the water about sixty yards away. 
We believed it to be one of the rainbows, but on nearer view it 
was known for a Loch Lomond fish which had thriven amaz- 
ingly in its five years’ naturalisation. Plenty of time we had to 
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look at it, for the trout was foul-hooked, and after half an hour 
it was still cruising about, five. or six yards from the boat, while 
we lamented over our folly in leaving the big landing-net on 
shore,—out of mere foolishness too, because it had been for- 
gotten and it would be unlucky to turn back. My little net 
was useless for a fish of that size, and only after many searchings 
of heart did I remember the head of a gaff in my fishing-basket. 
By the time it was mounted and ready for use the fish had 
sheered off some distance,—he had been once in arm’s reach of 
us. I set about bringing him back, and, lolling on the top of 
the water, he came broadside on. I could see the spoon holding 
in his shoulder,—and, by the same token, I could see it flip up 
into the air and come away. 

A veil is better drawn over the rest. It suffices to say that 
I caught the same day two other trout either of which was bigger 
than I had ever before landed, and I found no contentment in 
them, for the fish which I had lost was probably seven or eight 
pounds (certainly much bigger than a five-pounder which was 
killed on my rod a few days later), and but for sheer stupidity 
he had been mine. I could have gaffed him easily myself, and yet 
only the sight of the chance reminded me that I actually had a gaff 
on board. Of course, a trout of this size is nothing out of the 
way in some waters, but I knew very well that nothing like it 
had been killed in North Donegal for many a year. That was 
the heartbreak. 

One thing, however, had resulted. The Big Trout of 
fiction had ceased to be mythical for me, and had become an 
object of pursuit. But, however ardently I hunted him in 
Donegal, with spinning-bait and with fly, I never approached the 
one I had lost, never could even pass the four-pound limit. 

Perhaps Providence thought of my disappointment and my 
perseverance ; perhaps, as an Irish proverb says, ‘‘ A fool does 
be lucky.” Certainly I felt fool enough for anything when, 
late in August last year, I unpacked my rod-case at Cong, pre- 
paring for my first day on Lough Corrib. A hurried journey to 
Galway had suggested the possibility of this fishing, and I 
came away with no time to examine gear, and by consequence 
was confronted with the fact that all my spinning-tackle was for- 
gotten. I had nothing to show to my boatman, Lydon, except 
a green and silver wagtail minnow which his namesake, the 
tackle-maker in Galway, had persuaded me to buy,—may Pro- 
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vidence reward him! For a companion bait a spinner for the 
natural minnow was soon rigged, roughly but effectively ; a 
couple of swivels which I chanced to have were let into a strong 
casting-line ; and then, by Lydon’s advice, we repaired to the 
local draper’s shop, where it appeared other swivels could be got. 
They had no detached swivels, but offered me a very light 
spinning-trace, which after some discussion we decided to fish 
with as it was ; and so equipped we started. 

Even on that bleak, ugly day of northerly wind and colourless 
skies the upper end of Corrib showed a fair challenge to Kil- 
larney. Thickly strewn with wooded islands, it is backed by 
ranges of bold mountain ; but its chief charm lies in the romantic 
suggestion of the pass towards Maam, where its winding water, 
lost to sight between the cliff-like hills, tempts one to row con- 
tinually onwards and explore what recesses may be enfolded 
among the gaunt crags that guard the entrance to the Joyces’ 
country. This day, however, we were due to lunch near Lord 
Ardilaun’s fine house and famous woodcock covers, and so we 
dodged and wheeled about round rocks and islands, aiming at 
the points where deep water fringes a shallow, and the big trout 
and pike cruise about looking for incautious fry. 

Meanwhile, naturally, we talked about big trout; and it 
appeared that Tom Lydon had captured the show fish of the hotel, 
which, glossy in its glass case, had impressed me solemnly while 
I breakfasted. It weighed twelve pounds, he told me; and 
after it was sent to be stuffed he caught another half as big again. 
This fish, eighteen pounds, took a bait attached to a-hand-line, 
and, as Lydon said, you could do nothing but throw the reel 
to him. It, being wooden, floated of course, and the fish was 
eventually landed. 

I listened as to a chapter of mythology, and in the meantime 
nothing happened. At last we turned homewards to lunch, 
and shortly after there was a pull at the rod from which the 
wagtail was fishing ; but this first fish proved to be only an incon- 
siderable pike. It broke the ice, though : five minutes later there 
came a savage pluck at the same line, and the moment I had 
the rod in hand I knew we were into something heavy. Probably 
another pike, 1 thought, and sighed for waters where a big fish 
can be relied on to be a good fish. But at the next instant the 
unknown quantity made a short run,—luckily crosswise, for his 
first race had nearly stripped my reel—and then floundered head 
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and tail up. At all events, here was no pike ; the sickly yellow 
gleam did not show itself. 1 set him down for a salmon long 
up and discoloured, and the boatmen found confirmation in the 
fact that he was now moving constantly up-wind. We got the 
boat parallel with him, and I shortened line as quickly as I could, 
while Lydon exhorted me to handle him gently, for he was on 
the light trace. We are accustomed to fish very light in the 
north of Ireland, and the mere thinness of the gut would not 
have terrified me ; but when I thought of the local draper’s shop, 
grave doubts,—which I retract and apologise for—rose up in my 
mind. 

Then suddenly, perhaps thirty yards off, the fish rose so high 
in the water that we could see him plainly ; and his broad golden 
side was covered with huge black spots. Young Lydon shouted : 
“It’s no salmon,—it’s a splendid great trout!” But his father 
was more eloquent. Dropping his oar, he shifted his place to 
the bow. ‘“ Maybe you'd better take the gaff,” he said to the 
son. I felt then that this was indeed a great occasion, when this 
hardy veteran would admit the advantage of youth ; and, heavens 
above, how I wished that we had put our swivels into gut which 
commanded my confidence ! 

There are few incidents in the business of wearing down 
a heavy fish in a lake with light rod and tackle, but the strain 
on one’s nerves is considerable when the prize is so uncommon 
as we knew this fish to be. Somewhere about ten pounds, 
I guessed him,—at any rate, a bigger brown trout than my 
wildest ambitions had ever aspired to; and, contrary to all 
precedent, the nearer he came, the bigger he looked. 

“ He’s fourteen pounds !”” Johnny Lydon cried, when a great 
back showed for a moment above the water. Inwardly I set this 
down for exaggeration, but it added to my excitement that I 
had never seen experienced boatmen so eager and anxious. 
There was a continual fire of snapping injunctions from one to 
the other,—generally speaking, instructions to do the thing 
which the man instructed had already begun todo. The boat 
in reality, and not I, was playing the fish; my part was only 
to keep an equable strain and watch that the reel kept absolutely 
clear. 

We had come nearly half a mile with the fish, humouring him 
away from all dangerous possibilities of weed or rocky shallow ; 
and another boat near by had stopped fishing and pulled over to 
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watch the event. We were all anxious; but luckily the old 
grilse-rod’s top was very limber, and I could be tolerably secure 
that no sudden plunge would meet with too much resistance. 
With an ordinary spinning-rod and that trace the odds would 
have been on the fish ; and as it was, the tackle was wholly too 
light to lift his head. Gradually, however, and most skilfully, the 
boat was sidled down ; I had learnt enough not to try to drag 
or force the fish, but rather to go to him. Still he kept sheering 
off from the side of the boat; and suddenly Johnny Lydon 
passed me and took up his position in the stern. It was an 
awful moment, for as he leant over he hid the line from me, 
and every angler knows that the eye, quicker even thar. the hand, 
tells when to ease off the strain and stop a heavy fish from 
floundering on the top of the water. But right or wrong, I left 
Lydon his own way, and kept up the strain through seconds that 
were like minutes, while he shouted his directions and the boat 
was backed quietly down. 

One felt rather than saw when he actually struck ; and he had 
reached out so far that he paused for an instant to recover, 
while the trout hung over the water on the gaff. Another lift, 
and it was in the boat at last. Lydon held it between his knees 
while he lifted an iron thole-pin for a “ priest,” gave a couple of 
decisive taps, and then laid it on the boards of the boat. If it 
was big in the water, it looked bigger now, for all of us gasped. 
‘Fifteen pounds,” I said. But the other boat drew over now 
and hailed us, and we did not venture to commit ourselves beyond 
thirteen or fourteen. This angler had scales, and lent them; and 
the pointer hung somewhere between sixteen and eighteen, as 
nearly as possible midway. It was a great moment. I never 
saw another fish weigh so much heavier than he was guessed at. 

That was my first trout on Corrib. Lydon of Galway told me 
he had seen one killed a pound heavier, and my boatman, as I 
have said, also had an eighteen-pounder to his credit ; but these 
things happened a good while ago, and my piece of luck was 
portentous. There is, of course, no question of skill in trailing 
a line behind a boat ; and if it is true that in playing a salmon from 
the bank much depends on the gaffer, the same is far more 
emphatically to be said in the case of lake-angling. This fish, 
as we happened to be able to determine, took from fifteen 
to twenty minutes to kill, and he was gaffed before I ever 
got him on his side at all. With a less competent boatman | 
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have been kept nearly an hour in killing a ten-pound salmon 
on tackle very little lighter. Consequently, it seems that we 
all had good reason to be pleased with one another, and certainly 
we were. 

The rest of my day’s fishing is of no interest. 1 killed 
altogether six fish,—three trout (making twenty pounds), two 
small pike, and a large cannibal perch which took the minnow. 
But the history of the big fish has ramifications. It was decided 
that he should be stuffed, and accordingly, when we went ‘n to 
lunch at my friend’s house on the lake, careful preparations were 
made to send him off, and the fish reached Cong that afternoon 
in a well-secured box. We arrived not long after from the lake, 
and young Lydon announced the capture to the factotum of the 
hotel. He smiled pleasantly, and said, “‘ May be.’ Lydon grew 
eloquent and indignant, but I suggested that the hotel-keeper 
should go down to the post-office and lift the box. The proposal 
was scouted ; of course he believed me implicitly. I went up- 
stairs to my room, and approached the window in time to see this 
convinced person hot-foot to the post-office. He came back in a 
wholly altered frame of mind, eager now for measurements. 1 
gave them him : length, thirty-three and a half inches, by nineteen 
and a half inches girth, and the girth almost uniform over the 
whole body of the fish, which was extraordinarily deep behind the 
dorsal fin. But if I had been wise, or he had been wise, we 
should have had the box opened, and had a public display in the 
street of Cong. For on the next day we were on Lough Mask 
and told our story there, only to be treated with the bare civility 
that is accorded to extravagant liars ; and we returned to find 
that word had reached the fourteen anglers fishing near by from 
Clonbur, and that all fourteen had refused to believe because 
none of their informants had seen the fish. 

On the day following I departed, but a month later again 
passed through Cong. My carman met me some miles out, and 
at once launched out in copious Gaelic. ‘ There was not the 
like of such talk in Ireland as was on your trout. Arrah, why 
did you bring him to Cong in a box ?—and me getting my head 
broke over all the country!” Last Wednesday, he went on 
to explain, he had been in Ballinrobe, “ and says one of the boat- 
men to me, ‘No such a trout was ever caught in Corrib.’ 
‘You're a liar,’ says I to him; ‘I seen it.’ An’ with that he 
struck me. An’ sure, sir, I never seen it at all; only, what was I 
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to say?” He quoted to me also the opinion of a certain captain. 
“* Where is the man you say caught him ?’ says the Captain 
to me. ‘Gone,’ says I. ‘And it was Saturday you say he 
caught him, and this is Thursday. Don’t tell me,’ says he. ‘A 
man that caught a fish like that would fish a month for the 
comrade.’ ” 

So it is to be feared that my fish, although quite authentic, is 
somehow clouded in myth at the place of his capture. More- 
over, desire for the Big Trout is now extinct in me, since there 
is no reasonable probability of my catching one bigger ; and, 
given my choice between the fly on a free-rising stream or lake, 
and the chance of heavy fish to be got by trolling, I shall hence- 
forth always make for the place where there is less glory perhaps 
but more fun going. I trolled a blank day at my last visit to 
Cong, and it left me very disconsolate. But at my departure the 
carman consoled me with a magnificent phrase: “No matter, 
sir ; you have the sway of Corrib!” That is the advantage of 
driving with a man who translates his thought from Gaelic. The 
phrase rose up in my mind when I walked one day this year into 
the shop where my fish was stuffed, and found two men in 
natural exultation over a twelve-pounder from the same lake. 
The stuffer turned to me : “It’s a poor fish beside the one you 
got,” he said. I felt for the man who suffered by the odious 
comparison, but it was something to be reminded that I had 
still the sway of Corrib. Mr. Williams owed me some repara- 
tion too, for he had persisted in exhibiting my trout beside the 
biggest of which there is authentic record in these islands, a 
twenty-six pounder caught some years ago by a countryman in 
one of the Westmeath lakes. This monster, which had returned 
from its abode in some English museum to be re-glazed, was 
hardly at all longer than mine, being hog-backed almost to the 
point of deformity. I have seen bigger fish also from Lough 
Conn and from Lough Derg ; but any day that I catch another 
of seventeen pounds (or, between ourselves, sixteen and three- 
quarters) I shall be quite content; yet less so than if 1 got the 
same weight, say, of white trout where a brown flood tore along 
a mountain-stream somewhere in Donegal or Connemara. 

STEPHEN GwyYNN 
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HAVE WE LIVED BEFORE? 


To the question, have I had a previous existence ? we might 
for convenience’ sake add two more: if so, was I emperor or 
sweep ? and also, does it matter? The answer to the three 
questions together is that it matters not one straw. 

Without meaning a paradox it may be affirmed that this 
momentous question is at the same time one of the most idle and 
unimportant. The test for this is ready at hand ; we have only 
to ask ourselves one more question: do we wish that we had 
lived before? and we are bound to be slightly surprised at the 
complete indifference that will be revealed. We cannot possibly 
have a wish either way ; the thing is nothing to us. An empty 
eggshell is more interesting, for we have at Teast the recollection 
of eating and enjoying its contents: There is nothing to choose 
between king and beggar, if nothing is known and remembered of 
either. If we remembered ever so little, it would be another 
matter altogether. 

It cannot be said that the conception of our present life as one 
of an eternal series is much clearer or stronger than it was in 
ancient times. To Christianity is due the idea of a future 
starting only from this life, while Pagan philosophy seems to 
have favoured the more logical notion of an endless series in 
both directions. The phcenix was their emblem of the soul, and 
this famous bird had lived for ever, “through eternal relays of 
funeral mists.” He was last heard of, so we are told, in 
the year 34 or 36 of our era, therefore Tacitus was’ mistaken 
when he gave him a period of only two hundred and fifty years. 
If Tacitus is still among us in a new disguise, he fortunately will 
remember nothing of it. Lepsius, a German historian of the 
last century, and perhaps an improved incarnation of Tacitus, 
gives the bird a life of fifteen hundred years, which is nearer the 
mark though still falling short, for, though we do not like the 
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idea of a lost soul, we know he was not seen in the sixteenth 
century, and has not been seen since. He may have been over- 
looked ; those who knew all about the phoenix said he was only 
the size of a plover and not unlike one, while expectant mankind 
may have been looking for some glorified eagle at least. Many 
a wonderful soul passes unnoticed in our midst. 

Practically useless though the question may be, it has a romantic 
and therefore attractive side. The meeting of strangers who may, 
for what they know, have been intimately associated in the dim 
past ; the affinity which we feel to exist between us and some of 
our fellow men; the repulsion we instinctively experience for 
others—all this has often been used as the plot and motive of 
many an entrancing romance ; a novel called CaLiruog, written, 
if we are not mistaken, by Maurice Sand some forty years ago, 
was the first of these modern tales. But from another point of 
view the bare possibility adds another complication to an already 
fairly bewildering existence. Lovers parted in another life may 
meet here, physically of course entirely unlike their former selves, 
and he may feel powerfully and mysteriously attracted while she 
—let us recall Heine’s comprehensive lines, “She was lovely 
and he loved her ; he was not lovely and she loved him not,” 
and let us drop the decent veil. 

Since we ought to try to keep, by hook or by crook, as much 
romance as this practical life may afford us, let us examine the 
problem a little more closely. It has recently been seriously 
mooted in the newspapers, producing the usual crop of letters 
which, if they do not lighten our darkness, at least serve to relieve 
our dulness in the silly season. It is not our intention to dwell 
on the evidence supposed to be afforded by dreams and appari- 
tions ; in the cause of truth we mean to be practical even at the 
risk of offending spook-hunters,—we beg pardon, the Psychical 
Research Society and its friends—doing violence to our own 
inclinations which would lead us to argue on the other side. 
What we feel but cannot express is worth more than what we can 
manage to put into words, but it does carry no weight with 
others. 

In Maremma, one of Ouida’s best novels, a little Italian girl 
expresses her belief that she had lived on the sun-scorched plain 
of Rome for ever and ever ; she did not remember ever having 
had a beginning, or ever having come to Maremma from any 
other place. The feeling, if not corrected by experience and 
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education, would be common to us all. Looking back, stage 
after stage, remembering event preceding event, we reach a point 
where recollection becomes hazy and finally ceases altogether ; 
that is all. This feeling of eternal life would be especially strong 
on a lonely plain, without intercourse with the outer world, 
without events to serve as landmarks in our life. Indeed, it is a 
curious thought that to our unaided human consciousness the 
world stands still and our life is eternal. Both these facts are con- 
tradicted by theory and observation, but the contrary can never 
be experienced by the individual. We shall never see the solid 
globe in motion ; we shall never be conscious of the beginning 
of our life or of its end. It begins in forgetfulness ; it ends, as 
“rounded with a sleep.” 

But there the similarity between the two facts ends as well. 
We have proof incontestable that the earth moves in space. 
Science has destroyed the optical illusion of stability, has dis- 
proved it by visible external facts; but science has not equally 
disproved the illusion of eternal life, which moreover does not 
rest exclusively on forgetfulness of what precedes and ignorance 
of what follows the span of consciousness which we call life. 
There are a few experiences which confirm this belief, but few as 
they are we have more actual sensations connecting us with the 
past than with the future. 

The singular impression at a given moment of having once 
before gone through exactly the same experience and of antici- 
pating what is immediately to follow, though the most common 
argument in favour of a previous existence, is a very fleeting and 
indistinct impression which need not detain us long. On the 
face of it, it is not a recollection ; we can always recall such an 
impression of anything that has really happened, no matter how 
indistinct the memory may be, but this peculiar sensation we 
cannot fix; we can never recall it, and this peculiarity, never 
sufficiently taken into account, proves it to be a vague sensation, 
not a recollection. It is too clearly an association of ideas, 
or rather a confusion of indistinct nervous impressions. For in- 
stance, a recollection is called forth by a familiar scent of which 
we are at the moment unconscious, and we transfer the impression 
to the sight of the scene of which we are conscious, and vice 
versd. As a matter of fact, we could not, in most instances, have 
gone through the same scene before, for the simple and con- 
vincing reason that it would not only imply our own identity in 
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a previous existence, but that of all the surrounding places and 
persons exactly coinciding. The impression is too frequent for 
such an eventuality to be so often reproduced, and in such trivial 
cases too. The gentleman who had this feeling once when he 
had his boots blacked in the street, never afterwards attached 
any importance to the seemingly occult impression. It is a pity 
we have to dismiss it as entirely valueless, because the sensation 
is not unpleasant in itself. 

Very unaccountable on any hypothesis is the well-known fact 
that this peculiar sensation is in most recorded cases connected 
with houses or buildings of some sort, which we seem to 
recognise as very familiar to us though seen for the first time. 
Individual faces do not often strike us in that way, although an 
accidental likeness ought frequently to suggest the idea. When 
the Irishman accosted a man in the street by mistake and 
faltered out, “Oh, I beg pardon, I thought it was you, but I see 
it isn’t,” he did not add to the confusion by thinking that an 
unfortunate man who was not himself in this life might have 
been himself, not somebody else, in a previous one. That way 
madness lies. 

Some will have it that the abnormal aptitude for any single 
art, more mental than physical, such as arithmetic or music, 
shown very early in life, may be an indication of a previous 
experience in that particular line ; but a little reflection will 
show that this is not a good proof. The great objection to the 
theory of successive reincarnations as a gradual rising to a higher 
level, is clearly shown by the negative result of such an endless 
past of schooling. Counting from Adam, taking him for 
argument’s sake as the first man possessed of a separate ego, and 
accepting, also for the purpose of this argument, the theological 
chronology, the man of to-day has, roughly speaking, existed in 
different incarnations some hundreds of times. Of course, as a 
matter of fact, the evolution of a soul, the appearance of the first 
sentient man, must have taken place ages before the Hebrew 
chronology ; but for a theory the smaller number of lives is 
sufficient to demonstrate that the soul inhabiting the stupid 
Hodge of to-day could hardly have passed through such 
thorough training with such wholly inadequate results. 

We all unconsciously believe in the present existence of that 
spiritual ego, though we may differ as to its eternal nature. No 
One, in speaking to or arguing with a man or a woman, believes 
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for a moment that he is arguing with a cleverly constructed or 
evolved material mechanism. The thing would be too absurd. 
The expression of the eye, that visible manifestation of the soul, 
has not received all the attention it deserves. Is there or is 
there not, a biological or anatomical explanation of the look of 
affection or love which we all have been happy enough to receive 
from, or rather let us say through, beloved eyes? Who has 
yet analysed it into a simple contraction or expansion of the iris, 
a nervous, almost imperceptible change in the mechanism of the 
eye acted upon by a nerve which has received a pleasant impres- 
sion, an electric or galvanic shock due to the proximity of 
another individual of the same species? Perish the scientific 
thought! The eyes of the automaton chess-player or of the 
monster of Frankenstein must have been as expressionless as 
those of a fish. The eye of the lower creation does not speak ; 
no speculation is discernible in the optic apparatus of the fowl or 
the cat. Lovers of dogs may discern a glimmer of expression in 
their eyes, but how far below, how fatally lacking in expression 
is it to the loving glance of a woman, to the volumes it speaks in 
one swift instantaneous look? That a soul speaks in it we 
would argue against Professor Haeckel or all the other soul- 
, destroyers and scientific iconoclasts of the day. Following 
Galileo we would say, in answer to their clearest proofs, “ And 
yet it exists !’’ It may have been born some twenty years ago, 
or it may have had a mysterious past of thousands of years, but 
there it is. We have seen it, looking through those hazel or 
grey or blue windows, and once seen, not even the additional 
mystery of death will ever make us doubt its existence, now and 
| forever. The Greek philosopher, sitting on a marble bench with 
his friend, proved to him, beyond the shadow of a logical doubt, 
that motion was impossible. The friend could not dispute the 
logic of the argument, but he rose and walked away. That 
silent answer was conclusive where words or even reason failed ; 
and in the same spirit we may listen to the most conclusive 
reasons against the existence of a soul by looking intently at our 
argumentative friend ; and if he is not very dull he will read a 
complete refutation in our eyes. 

It would be unwise for us to accept without considerable 
mental reservation the views on the subject of transmigration 
prevailing east of Suez. It does not strike the transcendentally- 
minded Hindoo that, as a mere arithmetical problem, the mathe- 
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matical increase of the race, no matter how or when started, does 
not allow for a sufficient number of souls to go round. Taking 
Adam again, where did Cain and Abel get their souls from while 
Adam was still alive, not touching the question, never yet 
mooted by a sane man, of the possibility of sub-division of souls? 
It is easy enough to think deeply, as Buddhists are supposed to 
do, if you shirk every stumbling-block that comes in your way 
of thinking. Following the line of least resistance is not a mode 
of thought that leads to satisfactory results. They did the same 
with the other problem to which we have alluded. The earth, 
they concluded, stands still, resting on a coiled-up serpent ; this 
may be conceded ; though unlikely it is not impossible. The 
serpent in its turn rests on a gigantic tortoise, which again may 
be admitted with the same reservation. The tortoise rests on 
nothing. This is, with all respect to Buddha, a lame conclusion. 
The use in this case of the serpent and the tortoise is not 
obvious, and scepticism is invited. When the Indian comes to 
the tortoise he stops thinking ; when he comes to the second 
incarnation he does the same. But though we may refuse to 
follow him in this unsatisfactory line of thought, we should not 
forget that all human thinking suffers from this defect more or 
less. There is no topic which we can think out to the bitter 
end. 

The effect of music is accepted by many as an indirect 
evidence of the soul and of its mystical pre-existence ; the art 
conveys, so it is said, disquieting, often mournful, rarely cheer- 
ful messages to the yearning soul of man from the Unknown 
that surrounds it. There can be no doubt of the uplifting 
character of grand and imposing passages and of the mournful- 
ness suggested by minor chords, but the suggestion is from 
within, not from without, a purely subjective sensation. We 
have only to remember the rudimentary origin of music to see at 
once that its suggestions must be purely artificial and subjective, 
intended not to convey anything to the mind, but to draw some- 
thing from it. Our nervous system responds to a sympathetic 
number of vibrations per second, as metal and glass objects in a 
room answer to a note struck on the piano; and this material 
sensation is pleasing or soothing as the case may be, but the 
vibrations are in each case scientifically arranged by the master- 
hand. When Music, heavenly maid, was young, her voice was 
far from being as suggestive and complicated as it is now ; when 
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Orpheus charmed the wild beasts with his lute he did not play 
Wagner or Schumann to them. We mention this, not indeed as 
a disparagement of the maid’s attractions at any, even a very 
early, age, but merely as a justification of our theory that her 
heavenly attributes have been slowly evolved by our material 
selves, with the distinct intention of evoking something, a kind 
of playing with our imagination, a proceeding as unreal and 
mechanical in one sense as Professor Pepper’s ghost is in another. 
There may be ghosts, but Pepper’s was not one of them ; there 
may be means of conveying impressions of the unknown. to us, 
but music cannot do it, because we ourselves have created it for 
the same purpose of raising a ghost, if the expression may be 
permitted. 

Since this view of the divine art must appear almost sacrilegious 
to devout lovers of music, let us frankly state that the subject 
is here treated as prosaically as possible to escape the pitfall of 
writing with enthusiasm. As there is a corregiosity about 
Correggio’s art which only the initiated can fully grasp, so there 
is no doubt something schumanesque about Schumann which 
we are not prepared to discuss, as it would lead us too far. 

The very youthful age at which great musicians often display 
their power has been taken as another evidence of a previous 
existence ; but there is of course the difficulty of connecting or 
coinciding the death of one genius with the birth of another. If 
such coincidences were frequent they would have been observed, 
and if well authenticated would go far towards solving our 
problem. But there is unfortunately no doubt that all the arts 
have periods of decided decadence and of retrogression during a 
space extending over many human lives. This evidence of: pre- 
cocious knowledge must therefore be dismissed with all the other 
very slender and unsatisfactory indications, and we are driven to 
the conclusion that, however clearly we may see the independent 
soul, the spirit, or ego in the eyes of man, and however sure we 
may feel that this spirit, once created, will never die, we have no 
distinct or scientific grounds whatever for believing in a previous 
existence. So much it is right to say and to affirm, but—but 
the irresistible conviction which remains notwithstanding all these 
arguments against it is not easily set aside. It will always remain 
difficult to realise a life in which we ourselves have or had no 
share ; and there were life and enjoyment in the good days of old. 
If we lived before, we enjoyed life more leisurely than we do 
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now. There is a sweet old English garden in one of our parks 
which brings the past vividly betore us ; thousands of delightful 
old-fashioned flowers line the narrow paths radiating as the spokes 
of a wheel from the central moss-grown fountain ; the bees hum, 
the water trickles musically as it did in the days of yore ; the old 
marble sun-dial on the lichen-covered brick wall slowly registers 
the passing hour as it has done for centuries, and the spirit of the 
past is very present. The faint perfume of sweetbriar does not 
yet quite suggest our past existence here, but the soft voice of a 
woman behind some flowering shrub says gently, “Come here, 
Barbara, you are not supposed to touch the flowers,” and at once 
the apt, old-world name completes the spell. There surely was 
a Barbara before this one, in this sweet retreat, some girl with 
red ribbons in her curly brown hair. Where were we then? 
We (the plural is only a literary necessity), we sat sadly alone 
in a scented woodbine arbour on a warm September morning, 
wondering if all this hard science, this ruthless logic, is of any use 
on earth, if it would not be better to believe in one’s instinct 
more than i in one’s reason, and to think that we might perhaps 
ourselves have strolled here with another Barbara, or together 
watched the old dial to see the time fly? We hope that we have 
been very good to that Barbara, that we let her have her pretty 
way and did not insist too much on ours, and that she would not 
believe the evidence of her brown eyes when they fell on the 
sun-dial which proved that she had wasted hours in our company 
among the flowers. What a pity we cannot remember all this ! 
But would not such an old memory be very faint now in any case, 
as faint and pleasant as this impression we had now in the old 
garden, and cannot the mind be said to be eternal when it can 
thus live in the past ? 


Marcus REEep 




















MY FRIENDS IN LABUAN 


Lasuan (pronounced Labooan), which the British Government 
is taking over again after some years of administration by the 
British North Borneo Company, is a small island situated off the 
north-west coast of Borneo, just opposite the small State of 
Brunei, which cuts in as a wedge between British North Borneo 
and Sarawak. It is a mere dot in the ocean, and was only taken 
possession of by the British originally for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the Malay pirates, who annually fitted out fleets of swift 
prahus at the towns of Tampassuk and Pandassan on the west 
coast of Borneo, which ravaged the Eastern Seas from Manilla to 
the Aru Islands. But Labuan sank into insignificance with the 
suppression of piracy, and even the discovery of coal had little 
effect upon its prosperity, for the coal-mines, although still 
worked, have not proved an El Dorado, and the dribble of trade 
which passed through Labuan from the mainland was barely 
sufficient to keep three or four very small steamers employed, 
despite the fact that they extended their voyages to the ports of 
British North Borneo, the Sulu Islands, the Moluccas, and the 
Celebes. Now, however, Labuan is a full-fledged cable-station, 
its coal-mines are reviving once more, and in these days, when 
the China squadron has given place to the widespread Eastern 
fleet, even little Labuan with its scuttle of coals is of Imperial 
importance. That is the reason why this poor little Imperial 
orphan is no longer to be boarded out with a Chartered 
Company. 

The writer had the privilege of first making the acquaintance 
of Labuan some twenty years ago, before the British Govern- 
ment had abandoned it. It was a queer little place in those 
days, for the coal-mines had been shut down, the engines on its 
miniature railway laid up, and its well-made roads were covered 
with green grass cropped short by straying cattle. The little 
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town of Victoria (what numbers of Victorias sprang up during the 
last century !) consisted of a street and a bit; there was a 
market, some Government offices (most of which were empty), 
a hospital, a police-station, a small wooden church, and Govern- 
ment House. The Government consisted of His Excellency 
the Governor of Labuan and its Dependencies, Commander-in- 
Chief and Vice-Admiral of the same, in the person of a charming 
old retired naval lieutenant, who had been obliged to leave the 
Navy on account of deafness occasioned by inadvertently leaving 
his head outside a gun-port while a salute was being fired. His 
Excellency was Lord-High-Everything-Else in the island, with 
the exception of Colonial Surgeon ; and this pair, with the aid of 
three or four clerks, carried on the Government in a manner 
that would have put to shame any British Cabinet, either Liberal 
or Conservative. The British public consisted of an old retired 
coal-miner, who had obtained the concession of a small island 
just across the harbour, where he grew cocoanuts and led a 
patriarchal life, rejoicing in the name of Smith and a supreme 
contempt for Government control, so that the British population 
of the island kept the hands of His Excellency and the Colonial 
Surgeon sufficiently full. There were, of course, a few Chinese 
and Malay traders, but they did not count, as a word from His 
Excellency was always sufficient for them ; they merely wanted 
the protection of the British flag, while Mr. Smith wanted his 
rights as a British subject,—and got them. 

He was a very dear old character was Mr. Smith, and was, I 
am sure, appreciated at his full worth by His Excellency as a 
capital tonic and corrective for a torpid liver. Many a pleasant 
hour have I spent with him in his comfortable bungalow, sipping 
his excellent whisky and listening to the relation of his many 
adventures during his frequent expeditions here and there along 
the Borneo coast or into the interior, or looking over his 
immense stock of native curios, each of which had its own 
particular story, or his splendid collection of orchids, for Smith 
was an observant man, and picked up everything which appeared 
new or strange to him. Ido not know why I speak of him in 
the past tense, for I believe that Smith is still alive, the sole 
survivor of the three ; and I live in hopes of some day eating 
another of his delicious Malay curries in his comfortable 
verandah and discussing the market price of copra, rattans, and 
sago, and hearing his latest complaint against the Government, 
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There was another interesting personality in the shape of a 
very well educated Straits Chinaman named Wee Lim Guan. 
He was the agent of all the steamers calling at the port and the 
agent of the British North Borneo Company also, but he has 
passed from my ken. In those days Brunei had no copper 
coinage of its own, and Wee Lim Guan received a commission 
from the Company for circulating its coins in Brunei territory. 
It paid the Company, but I fear that Wee Lim profited most, 
for there came a day when the North Borneo auditor went to 
Labuan to audit Wee Lim Guan’s accounts. The auditor did 
not find the genial Wee, but he did find a very big deficit in 
copper, and Wee wrote some little time after to say he was 
ashamed to come back. Perhaps he is still living on that deficit ; 
but I have not dropped across him since, and I fear the climate 
of Labuan does not suit him. 

The little English cemetery always had a strange fascination 
for me; for it contains a number of graves, many those of 
British soldiers and sailors, for at one time warships used to call 
frequently at Labuan and there was a garrison maintained on the 
island. It is said, and I believe with perfect truth, that the 
Labuan cemetery, rich as it is in European graves, does not boast 
a single European skull ; according to the natives, the head- 
hunters of the opposite mainland have stolen every one shortly 
after burial, for a European skull, be it that of man, woman, or 
child, taken in fight or not, is a possession beyond price. In 
such circumstances as these it is not to be wondered at that 
Labuan possessed its ghost. This was the spirit of an English 
lady, the wife of a doctor of the place, who died there, was 
buried, and had her head taken in the usual Labuan manner. 
This seemed to trouble the poor thing mightily, for she was 
always coming out of the cemetery, clad in long white robes, 
wringing her hands and walking in the direction of the little 
wooden church, looking for her stolen head. Upon two occasions 
after dark I have seen a white something in the vicinity of the 
church, and my pony used to evince a decided objection to pass 
the spot after sundown. A few years ago, however, the church 
was burnt down, and on my last visit to Labuan I was told that 
the White Lady had not been seen since the fire. Perhaps she 
discovered her purloined head in the ashes. 

Government House is an ideal residence. It was built in the 
good old days when the British Government built things to last. 
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It is constructed throughout of that wonderful wood di/lian, the 
Bornean iron-wood, the only wood which the white ant respects ; 
it is now so mellowed by time that it has turned absolutely as 
black as old oak, and the plain panelled drawing-room, with its 
polished floor, is a dream of beauty. The house itself stands in 
an extensive park, with stately trees dotted about here and there, 
and its architecture reminds one strongly of that of some of the 
old Elizabethan country-houses to be met with in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Imagine one of these old residences dropped down in 
tropical surroundings, with wonderful orchids flowering in its 
broad verandahs and glorious bushes of hibiscus blossoming in 
their wealth of scarlet bloom in its garden, and you may be able 
to form some faint idea of a scene which is as pretty as it is 
peaceful. 

There is very little done in Labuan outside the coal-mines 
and the office of the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company, for 
the Malay is a gentleman who prefers to live in the past. He 
has lost all interest in life now that the very gentlemanly pursuit 
of piracy has been knocked on the head, and the strenuous life 
of the labourer has no attraction for him. Some of the old 
Labuan Malays remembered Keppel, and were never tired of 
relating his exploits in the company of the first Rajah Brooke. 
But the Labuan Malay seems to recognise the fact that the life 
of the island fled with the garrison. “Ah, Tuan,” said one 
hoary old villain, who boasted of several cold-blooded murders to 
his credit, “ Labuan was a grand place when we had the British 
troops there. Why now even the Tuan Governor drives about 
with one pony, but when the soldier Tuans were here they 
drove a large cart with six ponies. The Tuan may not believe 
me, but I am an old man who has seen many things. Look at 
my scars, Tuan, and say if I would lie. In those days the 
Captain Tuans used to buy our fighting-cocks, and great bouts 
we had. But now the white soldiers have gone, and there is no 
work for a gentleman in Labuan. Why, when I held up Ah 
Ling’s fishing-boat three years ago, they called it piracy and I 
got five years, Tuan, only Tuan Governor let me out at the 
end of three, because he saw that I was a gentleman and not a 
common robber of hen-roosts. But now the ships are all fire- 
ships and we can do nothing, for there is always a gunboat 
round the next point which will chase it with its ghost-eye 
[search-light] through the darkest night, screaming like a 
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wounded elephant the while [steam-syren]._ Ah, Tuan, I am an 
old man, and I am content to die when Tuan Allah wills. I have 
killed many unbelievers, and I am sure of Heaven.” So would 
old Mahomed Daud bin Mahomed Tungal bin Bakar ramble on, 
smoking endless cigarettes made of Three Castles tobacco neatly 
rolled in a bit of palm-leaf and mumbling the while with his 
toothless old gums at a quid composed of betelnut, sirih (pepper 
leaf), lime, gambier, and tobacco. 

But now Labuan is to awake again : the telegraph-cable has 
found out the sleepy little island ; its coal-mines have been 
revived, and it can be left in its desolation no longer. It must 
be one of our far outposts of Empire, where British ships can 
touch for fuel and water as at one of those links in the great 
chain of British coaling-stations which our forefathers, evidently 
gifted with a marvellous second-sight, clearly discerned would, 
in the far-away twentieth century, become the salvation of Britain 
when the great battle of the Powers comes to be fought, and 
which will ever remain the envy of her aspiring but less far- 
seeing enemies and rivals. Thus must we welcome back little 
Labuan into the Imperial fold once more, to play her part when 
the great day comes and some would-be Napoleon is desirous of 
breaking Britain’s sea-power. 

B.. B.S. 


PENANG, 27th December, 1905. 














KEATS’S GRAVE 


Here lies one whose name was writ in water. 


Aun, here it is at last! How still and deep 
The hush within these walls! How slowly creep 
The hours that grow to days, the days to years, 
The years that pass unmarked! Here nothing stirs, 
Or breathes, or falls on stillness. 
Did they well 
Who gave to stone to keep those words that fell 
From your despairing lips when hope had flown ? 
Harsh grace to close the feast! Must such alone 
Sum up at last the joy your spirit snatched, 
When through the door of dreams, for you unlatched, 
You passed unchallenged ? Was it nought to live 
Possessed at times by joy men could not give, 
Nor their neglect take from you? O for grief 
That finds in utterance such as yours relief ! 
For tears that glistening in the skies of song 
Take on such rainbow splendour ! 
They were wrong ; 
They but o’erheard the sad, self-pitying cry 
Of youth that knows that life has put him by, 
And that the perfect thing his soul conceived 
For the world’s wonderment must, unachieved, 
Now come to nothing. 
Would that yours had been 
To sleep at last where English grass is green 
Beneath an English sky! This is not home ; 
You had no part in, sang no song of Rome. 
Yours was that spirit of the world’s romance 
Rome drove before it ever. Bacchic dance 
And satyr revelry grew hushed and still 
Before the legions’ tramp ; from fount and rill 
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The nymphs were scared away, and came no more 
To soothe by sombre pool and pebbled shore 
Their soft complaining waters. 
But I bring, 

Faded, alas, from night-long journeying, 
From far-off English lane and walled-in hush, 
Wild roses, white and maiden-like a-blush, 
And their imperial sisters passion-red 
Yet virginally regnant ; violets bred 
Where late the primrose drooped ; a daisy, too, 
Hiding among them all for love of you ; 
Cowslips and clover-balls, and last, with breath 
Of opiate balm, red poppies, lest in death 
Grief still should vex you, on your grave I lay 
From that dear land, how far, how far away ! 
Where still some love you, hear you speaking still, 
And see you in the moonlight climb the hill, 
The spectre of a song, and pass from view 
Deliciously awaited. 

Happy you ! 
You are not lonely here, for yonder lies 
Shelley who watched the east with shining eyes 
For dawn that still delays. He heard the voice 
Of peoples calling hoarsely and the noise 
Of Freedom’s battle like to angry seas 
Raging at midnight, and, maybe, finds ease 
Beside the wreck of empire. You were strange 
To those wild skies he soared in boding change ; 
Yours was a world of dream, unlike to his, 
Still haunted by the old divinities. 
Therein was that dark vale where Saturn woke 
To realmless days, unsceptred by the stroke 
Of direful change. There, too, the nightingale 
Sang, in the moon-charmed glade, of lips grown pale 
Ere yet the cup of youth has been half-drained ; 
Of steadfast Ruth, her hands with labour stained, 
Weeping amidst the corn—we know it all, 
The few who love you still. 

You did not fall 
Climbing too daringly, nor drop the lead 
In black uncharted deeps and miss o’erhead 
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The kindly stars, although you loved the ways 
Untrodden by the world, and golden days 
Of dream in whispering forests, and to walk 
With laureate privilege, listening to the talk 
Of high Olympian strangers. 

O pale youth, 
Interpreter of beauty and to truth 
So close a neighbour, thou wilt never die, 
Though of thee somewhat in the grave may lie— 
Dull tribute paid to Death! The hills and streams 
Are ever dearer to us for thy dreams, 


And through them shall our own be not in vain, th 
Though Greece be’ now thrice dead, and hideous pain tk 
Wizen the face of life. al 

But I must hence. b 
The shadows deepen and a troubling sense li 
Of night that is not rest steals through the air, C 
And the long murmur of an old despair E 
Comes up from the Campagna. Me the stir a 
Of life awaits, but you, unheedful here, 
Anticipating nought, have ceased to be, ul 


Save in men’s memories. Then what to thee t 
Is any voice, ay, e’en though Dian wan r 
Should call once more to her Endymion ? 8 
So, then, I leave you. Now the gate is shut ; . 
There lies the road to Rome—a chariot-rut ‘ 
Surely is that flushed by the mid-day shower, 
And blood-red in the sunset ; wall and tower : 
Look down upon me coldly ; in the air 
Is sense of empire gone, of satraps bare ' 
About their monarch’s bier who being dead, | 
His greatness come to end, their own is sped - | 
While in the purple vast of sky, afar 
O’er Alba Longa, flames the evening star. 
W. G. Hore 














THE CATHOLIC SOCIALIST 


Ir is, perhaps, one of the strangest features of modern politics 
that Catholicism should find itself, a little to its own surprise, 
the zealous defender of freedom of conscience. In England, at 
all events, Catholicism, in which I include neo-Anglicanism, has 
been forced into the position of the protagonist of individual 
liberty. In the great cause of the Man versus the State, 
Catholicism has accepted a leading brief for the plaintiff. 
Her theory of unity postulates individuals to unite, not State 
automata. 

Canon Holland, who was proclaiming, only the other day, the 
infallibility of the State, and the duty ofall men to worship it now 
that it no longer means a despot or a clique but (according to him) 
represents the combined intelligence of the community, is now 
seriously annoyed because its unique intelligence has decided to 
destroy Church schools. From Birmingham and Westminster 
episcopal deep calls unto deep, demanding liberty of conscience. 
Deans of Socialistic leanings discard their Socialism or their logic. 
And yet Catholicism and Socialism are near akin, too near akin, 
perhaps, to live comfortably together. Both are the children of 
the Empire of Rome. Both aim at the imposition of an artificial 
unity by artificial means, by violence or by veiled threats ; both 
chain complacently together what Divinity has put asunder. 
During the past twenty years, what is called Christian Socialism 
has coloured deeply the Catholicising branch (which is now the 
main stream) of the Anglican river. In 1886 Socialism was not 
respectable ; it was noisy, vulgar, grasping. In 1906 it is clothed 
decently in a cope and tunicle, or at least one of its children is ; 
and Anarchism has taken its place as bogey-general. 

Thus received into polite society, it is all the more dangerous, 
It has the ear of the governing cliques ; it is frankly recognised 
by constitutional writers as, for the moment, triumphant. There 
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are signs that its triumph will be stayed ; movements are not 
usually recognised as triumphant until they are actually on the 
decline ; but for the present, it dictates to us in every Act of 
Parliament. Its inspectors swarm and multiply. They boldly 
enter the home and the workshop. They annex the children and 
the machinery. The birth-rate declines, and wiseacres wonder 
why. Trade is crippled, and protection is prescribed instead of 
freedom. 

The visible beginning of Socialist influence has been traced by 
Mr. Dicey to the time when it was still formally frowned upon,— 
that is, to 1870 and earlier ; but we have only ceased to shudder 
at the name in these last years. That we have so ceased is due in 
great measure to the Christian Socialists. 

Probably we shall have Christian Anarchists next ; and we 
certainly want them. Yet Socialism was peculiarly fitted to 
appeal to the sentimental Anglican of a decade ago. A vulgar, 
ostentatious, heartless plutocracy had entrenched itself in the 
fortresses of the eclipsed nobility. Socialism wished to strike the 
power from their purses ; so did Catholicism. A dark, festering 
population was writhing in the slums of the cities, not so much 
unpitied as unknown. Socialism wished to drag it to the light ; so 
did Catholicism. Catholicism and Socialism alike preached 
universal love ; and each was ready to enforce it by the sword. 
Anglican Catholicism was more susceptible to the appeal than the 
Roman Church ; for it was untrammelled by the steadying curb of 
the Papal Court, which the incidents attending the Plan of 
Campaign showed us still to retain a regard for the Decalogue ; 
and it had the enthusiasm of recent conversion to give it impetus. 
Pusey, Keble, and Liddon had provoked it into that worship of 
solidarity which is still a considerable force. Yet the Roman 
communion also had its Manning. 

To Catholicism, as to Socialism, the bureaucratic spirit was not 
alien. Like amiable children, the votaries of both schools 
imagined the easiest way out of the difficulties to be that of blind 
force. Do people work twelve hours a day? Make a law that 
they shall not. Are shirts only twopence each? Make a law 
that nobody shall pay less than fourpence for them. Do people 
lead dull lives and never play? Make a law that they shall 
enjoy themselves. Do they make their dwellings hideous with 
brutality, dirt, and foul language? Put them into nice clean 
houses,—and see if they will be any better. So a child argues 
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in the nursery, and so the Socialist, with the earnest approval of 
the impractical priest, argues in the market-place. It is not my 
purpose to discuss Socialism here. All that is desired is to 
point out that the Catholic-Anglican was pre-disposed to fall 
in with its methods and objects. Catholicism took up the sword 
against Islam ; it took it up against the Arians; it took it up 
against the Jews and Moriscoes and Protestants. It always took 
it up with the best intentions and with the most disastrous effects. 
It was the real parent of the intolerant revolutionist who cried,— 
“‘ Be my brother, or I will kill you !” 

Nor was the uniformity of the bureaucratic Socialist an offence. 
So far as their ideals coincided, the Catholic aspired after official 
uniformity with an even greater zeal than the Socialist. 

We may be all brothers, but we are not all baby brothers. 
Organisation cannot be forced on us ; it must proceed on natural 
lines. Like must organise with like. Sympathetic persons must 
come voluntarily together into sympathetic union. Iron must 
weld with iron, and ‘await some finer alchemy than hammmering 
before it will fuse with lead. To squeeze iron and lead and flint 
and glass together is not to enforce unity ; it is to contradict nature. 
The brilliant illustration of Ruskin, in which he shows the good 
of co-operation as against competition, could not be bettered. 
A handful of dirt off the street by isolation of its discordant parts 
becomes an opal, an emerald, and a diamond, “set in a star of 
snow.” Not by thrusting its atoms equally and indiscriminately 
together, then, in an ecclesiastical or political attempt to make 
emeralds out of carbon and water by the simple process of com- 
pression? Rather, it seems, by letting each kind of element 
crystallise in union with those for which it has affinity, in the way 
most natural to it. In other words, by encouraging its indi- 
viduality. In truth, we are all so infinitely different in nature, 
and it is with such exceeding difficulty that we can know precisely 
what is in each other’s hearts, that only with the greatest diffi- 
dence should one of us, or any number of us, presume to dictate 
to another. Yet we go marching into each other’s factories and 
workshops, ordering each other about ; sending rough men to 
stop delicately brought-up children on the streets and cross- 
question them on their educational status ; forcing our way into 
the poor homes, where the girls do sewing, and plastering our 
bills on the walls,—and yet not bringing the millennium about, 
but writing long letters to the papers to explain What is Wrong. 
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Are tinned-meat factories in the United States proved to be 
full of unspeakable horrors? There is a clamour for more 
inspection, a desire to evolve honesty from the joint action of 
a community of rogues. Why was the horror perpetrated ? 
Because it paid; and a community which will participate in 
horrors that pay will not be infertile of bribed inspectors. Nor, 
if Socialism were established to-morrow in America, would the 
people who have so far successfully traded on the credulity of 
the public fail to capture the Socialist machine. Amiable and 
sentimental Christianity may flirt with collectivism, but real 
improvement in social conditions can only come in one way,—by 
the action of heart upon heart. The only good deeds are 
voluntary good deeds. If affection does not go with a good 
action, it is not the doer’s action at all ; he is only the channel 
of it. Individualists are charged with selfishness. In reality, it 
is only the individualist who can be unselfish. The Socialist’s 
actions are determined for him by the community (whatever we 
understand by that term). Unfortunately individualism has to 
bear the sins of the period which culminated in the eighteenth 
century. That was a period of decayed institutions. Whether 
we say that the spirit of medievalism was Socialistic, or (as Guizot 
and Laurent thought) essentially individualist, it at least presented 
a consistent theory of human relations. The Renaissance broke 
down its theories. Thenceforth authority and freedom had to 
live apart. But the spirit of authority dies hard. Where 
religious dictation has been thrown aside, the dictation of the 
Crown, of the legislature, of the bureau, of the agitator, has 
retained and augmented its activity. We do not persecute men 
because they are idolaters ; but we persecute them because they 
do not vaccinate, or whitewash, or because they do not go into 
the hospital, or do object to deal with political opponents. The 
scientific expert is the true successor of Torquemada. Old ideals 
were cast into the melting-pot in the sixteenth century. In the 
misty vapours which arose from that witch’s cauldron, it is true 
that every man has often .vught for his own hand. But that is 
not individualism ; it is bad government. 

The only acceptable system of government is that of Ruskin 
and Carlyle, that the wise and kind should govern the unwise 
and unkind. And, because we have no right to assume that 
everyone who differs from us is unwise and unkind, the powers 
of government must show themselves, not in dictatorial appor- 
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tionment of favours and duties, but in the most delicate preserva- 
tion of an independent sphere for each separate individuality. - 
The Athenian civilisation was individualistic ; so were the Hebrew 
and the Roman ; so are the Chinese, the Japanese, the Burmese. 
It shows a certain want of proportion to charge individualism 
with the modern faults of ferment and decay; yet it is the 
commonplace of Socialist oratory. 

All the horrors of what Socialists are accustomed to call the 
present capitalist system, as though that title were a sufficient 
condemnation of it, arise from something very different from 
individualism. From Chicago dirt to Whitechapel slums they 
come from that movement to which the discovery of the New 
World gave so powerful a stimulus,—the refusal to be content 
with the society of one’s friends and neighbours, and the 
preference of wealth to affection. The Reformation was a potent 
factor in this. People were forced to move. They found that 
they could exist in exile ; they found that they could even make 
money in exile. The old mutual knowledge, and the confidence 
that comes of it, disappeared. One goes light-heartedly to 
Hong Kong or to Texas ; or if one stays at home, one sees one’s 
friends disperse and their places filled by strangers. And so the 
consummation comes that the daring advertiser is the only man for 
whom we have an ear, and we swallow his poisonous meat in joy 
at its cheapness. Old firms are forgotten ; we rush to buy from 
Tottenham Court Road and the Rue de la Paix, where the 
managers will give us precisely what it suits them to offer. We 
know nothing of the ‘conditions of manufacture, or of the 
condition of the work-people ; but that is not to be remedied 
by force. If our capital is taken from us, we shall love our 
fellow creatures no better. The restoration of mutual confidence 
and voluntary support, which is the essence of individualism, 
must be slow work. It is easier to destroy than to build. The 
great hope for the future lies in the popularity of societies. 
The organisation of voluntary societies, resembling the knightly 
orders, the universities, and the monasteries of the Middle Ages, 
which shall supplant the dictation of the politicians, and curb the 
intrusiveness of the official caste, would go far to remedy the 
admitted evils of the day. Individualism is the necessary 
groundwork of such voluntary organisation. To denounce it as 
equivalent to selfishness is a crime against progress. Individual- 
ism is not selfishness. People sometimes talk as though 
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individualism meant an unbridled struggle for individual advan- 
tage. Not a few individualists bring discredit on the cause of 
freedom by maintaining that doctrine. They argue that 
unbridled struggle evolves the best type of character. That is a 
pseudo-scientific ground on which they are easily met. Really, 
strife and selfishness have nothing to do with individualism, except 
so far as it is a strife with the Nether Powers. Such a strife is 
sufficient, in all conscience, for every evolutionary purpose. 
Individualism does not mean in the least that each person should 
consider his own welfare first and foremost. It recognises a 
limited sphere within which he is entitled to carry out his own 
ideas ; but it does not encourage him to aggrandise it. Why 
should it? Aggrandisement is a distinctly Socialist aim ; it is the 
Socialist who blossoms from a day-labourer to a salaried official, 
and who burns to dictate to the world from the tribune or the 
editorial chair. 

Competition is an essential feature of Socialism,—competition 
for a determining voice in the guidance of the community. 
Competition, if we will look at its etymology, is not unlike 
compulsion ; being driven together, and scrambling together, 
are not very different things. Co-operation is the essence of 
individualism ; it is only the free who can co-operate ; slave- 
labour is not co-operative. 

Perhaps the finest types of individualism out of Scotland were 
the old yeomen-farmers of Cumberland and Westmorland. 
Isolated and proud, with a temper turned to steel by ages of 
frontier conflict, they thought nothing of earls and dukes, and 
less of public opinion. Yet they would do anything for a neigh- 
bour. 

Freedom is the greatest State asset. Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
may make us sober; Mr. Macnamara may make us wise ; 
Lord Roberts (with the aid of Sir Conan Doyle) may make 
us as invulnerable as a rhinoceros ; Mr. Chamberlain may make 
us rich ; Mr. Shaw may sometimes make us laugh ; Lord Meath 
may occasionally make us truly thankful that our ancestors 
thought such a great deal of us. But if, while acquiring these 
priceless advantages, we lost the passionate love of personal 
independence and free companionship which has been the habit 
of our race, our sober, sensible, thick-skinned, moneyed, 
chuckling, self-conscious Empire would only drag on its exist- 
ence until the Mongol should arrive to stamp on its dishonoured 
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remains, and to reflect in Westminster Hall, “ Here once was 
Freedom.” 

I have mentioned Carlyle ; and his relation to Socialism and 
Catholicity is of intense interest. Again and again he denounces 
the doctrine of /aissez-faire. His pupil Ruskin is claimed as the 
founder of a special school of Socialism. Yet nothing is so 
certain as that Carlyle was to the very marrow and core 
Protestant. ‘Something eternal in Protestantism,” he some- 
where says, “ nothing eternal in Laudism ; only an inheritance 
in Puseyism, to pick up for a little.” 

The truth is that Carlyle was essentially and heartily an 
individualist. Nothing impressed him so much as the spectacle 
of the human soul, hovering, lonely, between the depths and the 
heights of Eternity. He felt intensely the need for it to work 
out its own salvation, against 


The day when none shall answer for another, 
The day when no man pleadeth for his brother. 


The splendours and the terrors of that contest worked out in 
each soul—in Mahomet, in Cromwell, in Dante—smoke and 
blaze out of each line that Carlyle wrote. His lofty indignation 
would have smiled sardonically at the idea of a local authority, or 
a House of Commons, or a pope, rashly interfering in that in ~ 
or of a Community, even with a capital initial, thinking it could do 
something useful by penalties there. But that is not to say that 
the unwise and unkind must not be curbed, that the command- 
ing individuality,—let me say at once, the Great Man—is not to 
play his leading part. Carlyle’s hatred of /aissez-faire was not 
prompted by sympathy with ideas of artificial solidarity, and of 
subjection of the individual to the collective will ; rather was it 
the glorification of the worthiest individuality, and the assertion 
of its right to control the collective body. It need hardly be 
added here that Carlyle never glorified success and strength as 
such: no one who has taken the trouble to read his writings can 
think so; and no-words are needed to add force to his own 
express disclaimer of any such doctrine. His Great Man is the 
Best and Wisest. Whether he and Ruskin are right in placing 
the Best and Wisest on the despot’s throne may be disputed. 
But neither of them put the Community there ; first, because it 
would be immoral, and secondly, because it is impossible. 

Tuomas Baty 

















THE MOTOR-OMNIBUS, THE POLICE, 
AND THE PUBLIC 


The chariots shall rage in the streets, they shall jostle one against 
another in the broad ways: they shall seem like torches, they shall run 
like the lightnings. Nahum, ii, 4. 


Tue habit of prophecy is somewhat gone out of fashion, and 
with it is decayed the noble art of invective. Where is the man 
now living who shall take up the parable of Nahum the prophet, 
and inscribe in words of fire how it is fulfilled that was written ? 
The great city, the wonder of the world, is given over to the 
chariots. The people run this way and that ; the houses tremble 
and the temples quake ; the stench ascends to heaven ; death 
stalks groaning by night ; madness is abroad shrieking in the 
noonday. Truly here is a fit theme for some son of thunder ; 
here be wrongs on which he may importune high heaven, and, 
incidentally, the urban authorities. 

But we have no sons of thunder. Our articulate ones, of the 
Upper and Lower Houses, of the County and Borough Councils, 
roar you like any sucking doves, saving only the few chosen ones 
who squeak like penny trumpets. The rest of us, the great 
inarticulate, write letters to the daily papers signed PaTeRFamt- 
Lias or Fiat Justitia, while that which those obscure but 
sapient individuals recognised as a danger in the egg, by 
sure degrees raises its horrid head as a callow nuisance, and 
before the process is realised has waxed to the proportions of an 
‘infant industry ”—blessed words! Thus comes permanency 
to human institutions. A danger recognised in high places, the 
movement might have been stopped ; a nuisance felt by high 
personages, it might have been put down; but an infant 
industry! The gentle hum of our councillors roaring in unison 
(with but two dissentient squeaks) tells us that there is money 
in it, that it must be encouraged, that it shall be brought up by 
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hand ; our public bodies shall be its foster parents, and the 
citizen must acquiesce or perish. Ve Victis! Besides (com- 
forting after-thought) it is for his ultimate good. It is vain for 
the citizen to murmur between his last gasps that the good is oft 
interred with the bones of the benefited. 

The latest instance of insidious evolution has been foretold in 
picturesque but truthful language by Nahum. It evidently did 
not occur to him that he was miscalling an infant industry ; 
he thought it something more after the pattern of Armageddon ; 
in the old days of unenlightenment men judged as they found. 
For the first beginnings, the egg, we, Paterfamilias (why should 
we conceal it? The written word abides), can vouch. We saw 
the first motor-omnibus with our own eyes, and mistrusted 
it. We communicated our fears to a policeman who stood at 
hand, and he replied that all would be well, that the vehicle 
would not succeed, that it would immediately be sucked back to 
its own Gehenna, that in fact the arm of Destiny would 
“ move it on.” 

For a while it seemed as though the eye of Scotland Yard saw 
clearly, and as though Gehenna had reclaimed its own, for we saw 
no more of it. Then with hoots and screams the chariots were let 
loose like the lightnings out of a clear sky, and the infant 
industry was beginning its fatal career. To chronicle its complete 
doings one would need a new Book or Martyrs. One can but 
toy with the subject here. There is our good friend Fiat 
Justitia who now has to dine at his club, while his wife pays a 
round of visits in the country, all because their house is like to 
tumble about their ears; it is situate upon a broad way and 
motor-omnibuses thunder by at the rate of about three a minute ; 
they cannot let it, for no one will take it at any price. Then 
there is the unfortunate Timzo Danaos. He, poor gentleman, 
after pursuing his peaceful avocations for years without injury to 
himself or others, is suddenly enwrapped in a perpetual, poison- 
ous cloud of petrol-laden dust ; his lungs are affected and he 
must to Switzerland for the winter. Next we have the bitter 
case of In Tenesris, who complains that in his blue-tinted 
glasses he cannot recognise his friends, while his friends will not 
recognise him ; without them his eye-sight would leave him, so 
fatal has the dust of the streets become. Worse perhaps is the 
case of the citizen whom we saw being extracted from under the 
chariot-wheels. Whether he lived or died we know not, but we 
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fancied afterwards that Vox Ciamantis might belong to him ; 
it complained almost bitterly enough. Numeros Memini has 
all our sympathy. He encountered one day on Waterloo Bridge 
a dying motor-omnibus ; its death-screams were so terrible that 
they ring in his tortured ears to this hour ; he can hear nothing else, 
though, and is much embarrassed by his new ear-trumpet. His 
only hope is that the omnibus was on its way to Brookwood and 
oblivion ; a fond hope, alas, for we have reason to believe that 
the vehicle is still at large and in as good voiceasever. Non Sum 
Quatis Eram gives a sad picture of a strong man’s downfall. 
He, who once held his razor with unwavering hand, is now 
so shattered in nerves by racket and vibration that he has had to 
grow a beard ; that he should go forth through omnibus-haunted 
streets to seek a barber in his over-wrought state is of course 
impossible. 

The tale might be prolonged indefinitely. The people who 
have suffered either in purse or health through the infant 
industry are innumerable, and their woes would fill volumes. 
But what we have already said is enough to prove that the motor- 
omnibus has reached a pitch of unregulated insolence which is 
absolutely intolerable. Some there are apparently who are 
gratified by this state of things, Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, for 
instance, if we may judge from a long letter addressed by him to 
Tue Times a month or two ago which put the matter in what, 
to us, was an entirely new light. The marrow of his lordship’s 
argument was that London is no longer a place of residence. 
It is a collection of arteries through which one desires to 
move rapidly from one point to another ; or if it is not that 
yet, that is what it inevitably will be, and what it ought to 
be. ‘Fewer people nowadays care to live in London itself for 
pleasure or residential purposes.” We wonder what meaning 
precisely Lord Montagu attaches to the word people. If he uses 
it in the highly technical and limited sense which it has acquired 
in the columns of fashionable intelligence we will not quarrel 
with his statement ; the word care seems to lend itself to such an 
interpretation. Soon, we suppose, London (we are on the same 
lofty plane for the moment) will be empty. But (we touch earth 
again) we can assure the noble lord that even then there will still 
be a matter of a few million,—not people perhaps, let us say 
human beings, who though they may care little enough about it, 
will be compelled to use the houses of London for what he finely 
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terms “ residential purposes,” and to consider that its streets are 
still intended for something more than a playground for his 
experiments in locomotion. 

Fortunately there seems to be no prospect of a general accep- 
tance of Lord Montagu’s philosophy of London life. There is 
still a wholesome idea prevalent that methods of locomotion in 
London exist for the benefit of London ; and it is due to the 
really strong current of public feeling in the matter that steps have 
been taken to try to regulate a form of traffic which has done 
more to injure property and people in a year than all other forms 
together have done in a decade. It is admitted by all reasonable 
men that the motor-omnibuses are not without their uses, and 
their apologists make capital out of this admission, claiming in 
Lord Montagu’s words, that ‘‘to put serious obstacles in the 
way of their development by legislation or undue restrictions 
would be to stop the natural progress of locomotion for many 
years in London.” We know the argument, how well we 
know it all ! 


Now, as to the much abused motor-omnibuses, it must be remembered 
that they are in their infancy, and that the majority of these vehicles have 
only been running on the streets for less than a year, ‘The drivers are in 
many cases only partly trained ; several mechanica! problems are not yet 
solved, and the type which is best suited to the peculiar needs of London 
has not yet been evolved. 


Let that be granted, being, indeed, too obvious to be denied ; 
but what about us, the poor vile bodies on whom the experi- 
ments are being made, us who must still pace the London streets 
with deaf ears and petrol-dimmed eyes, staggering on to our 
goals, which indeed, if Lord Montagu has his way, so few of us 
seem likely to reach? Surely these experiments should be made 
elsewhere, in some open space (shall we say in Hampshire ?) 
where men do not habitually go to and fro on their business,— 
of pleasure we say nothing, for it is idle even to think of it now 
in London. 

Lord Montagu’s argument, in fact, amounts to a plea for 
giving the companies which run the vehicles a free hand to 
pursue their ruinous course until they have acquired a sort 
of prescriptive right to make London hideous and impos- 
sible. Knowing what we do of companies we can answer 
for it that they only attain to virtue through suffering, and 
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it is obvious that restrictions of a severe kind will be the 
sole means of reducing the motor-omnibuses to something like 
their proper sphere of usefulness. We are glad to find that the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to 
enquire into the cabs and omnibuses of the Metropolis is not 
very far from holding the same opinion. Its report is on the 
whole satisfactory to dwellers in London, with the premiss that 
the infant industry cannot now be stopped, and that we have to 
aim at making it as useful and as little of an offence as may be. 

It will not be amiss if we glance at some portions of the 
report, touching on a few of the points that seem specially 
notable in view of the object which we all desire ; the rest of us 
that is, for we cannot answer for the elect who have seats in 
Hampshire and elsewhere. We learn, then, that five hundred 
and twenty-one motor-omnibuses were licensed by the Metro- 
politan Police during the year which ended on June gth last. As 
about twenty-five per cent. of them seem to be in hospital daily, 
it will be admitted that the remainder make a brave show, the 
braver of course for the fact that owing to “the importance of the 
new development and the coming industry, the Commissioner of 
Police allowed a certain elasticity of control, until experience 
should justify a rigid enforcement of regulations.” The Com- 
mittee approves the wisdom of the Commissioner’s action, so who 
are we to question it? We merely pause to admire the phrase 
elasticity of control, and then to listen to the din that is making 
our windows rattle. It is a wholly adequate phrase. But to 
return to the report :— 





We consider, however, that the experimental stage, so far as the motor- 
omnibus in the street is concerned, may be regarded as over, and that in 
future these vehicles should be compelled toconform to more severe 
standards in certain important respects. 


This is satisfactory in essence, but the words motor-omnibus in 
the street are ominous. Surely the infant industry is not seeking 
fresh paths of glory? Personally we, Paterfamilias, will die 
Berserk on the doormat or ever it invades our hall. But perhaps 
we take too nervous a view; it may be only Westminster Abbey or 
the Temple that is in danger, and they have guardians enough. 

Somewhat later the report comes out with a strong saying that 
does our heart good. After touching on the complaints which 
have poured in from a distracted public, the Committee admits 
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that many of these moans are made with just cause and that “a 
considerable number of motor-omnibuses now running in the 
Metropolis commit an intolerable infringement of the amenities 
which are the right of every citizen.”” Well said! This statement 
cannot receive too much publicity, as there is reason to fear that 
some misguided ones may have got it into their heads that 
the amenities are the right of every motor-omnibus. It would 
have appeared so before this report, but we can now go on 
thinking out those more severe standards with a mind at ease. 

The first is the question of routes. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that some of the motor-omibuses have gone (literally) 
out of their way to annoy. A number of prominent people have 
put the matter clearly before us in the papers. Without preface 
or apology the vehicles have suddenly invaded quiet residential 
thoroughfares when main lines of traffic were close at hand, “ for 
no reason except the profits of private enterprise.” As a people 
we have always regarded these profits with a sentimental eye, 
and as a people we have too often had to exclaim with Falstaff, 
“ Company, villainous company, has been the spoil of me.” But 
in this instance we may save a few remnants. We have the 
authority of this report for demanding that the motor-omnibuses 
be kept to their proper place. Videant consules, let Scotland 
Yard look to it. 

Having placed the vehicles in the paths where their wheels 
shall run, it remains to see that they run decently. The subject 
of vibration is dealt with by the Committee, which suggests, 
rightly we think, that heavy slow-moving traffic is responsible for 
a good deal of London’s tremors. Such traffic, traction-engines 
and the like, ought, it says, to be restricted to certain main routes. 
It ought, and moreover a very watchful eye ought to be kept on 
the huge automobile drays which are being employed by some of 
the Borough Councils and many firms. A vehicle ought not to be 
allowed to travel at a hundred miles an hour because it happens 
to be a hundred feet long and a hundred tons in weight. But no 
doubt vibration is largely due to the badness of our roads, which 
in its turn is due to the “unsatisfactory and multifarious road- 
methods of the many local Metropolitan authorities.” 

Noise, the report states, need not be more than “the low hum 
of machinery.” Whence ‘then these shrieks, groans, roars, bangs, 
howls, crashes, and the rest? They seem principally to arise out 
of a hurried desire for riches on the part of the owners of the 
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vehicles. They had them built in a hurry and so we get a list 
of results :—mechanical design faulty, material of poor quality, 
fitting negligent, horse-power insufficient: “ Bad to begin with, 
they have grown rapidly worse, till at present their mechanical 
parts are fit only for the scrap-heap, and their carriage-work rattles 
in a score of places.” To the decay even of the better omnibuses 
insufficient attention and incompetent driving have also contri- 
buted. In parenthesis we may say that there is just a mention of 
** alleged excessive hours worked by the drivers.’’ It is suggestive 
enough to warrant enquiry. An overtired man in charge of a 
locomotive would be a public danger, however competent he 
might be when fresh. As to suppression of all this undue noise, 
the police have the remedy in their hands as they can order any 
licensed motor-omnibus so offending off the street. The Com- 
mittee gives its opinion that they should “ without further delay, 
exercise in a much more severe manner their power .. .””. And 
all other heavy mechanical vehicles, including Royal Mail motor- 
vans, are included in the suggestion. 

Offensive exhaust is the Committee’s polite name for what, with 
all due apologies, we must dignify with its proper title, an 
intolerable stink. This appears to be preventable “by more 
efficient carburation, and by accurately-timed ignition causing 
complete combustion.” This is technical language, and we fancy 
the Committee does not intend to raise false hopes by the two 
last words. But even if complete combustion be only a mechan- 
ical process and not a national delivery, by all means let us have 
it, and that soon. Smoke is another kind of offensive exhaust, 
also preventable, or failing that, removable,—by the police. Let 
it be prevented or removed ; and it is the same with droppings 
of oil. 

In conclusion, we think it has been made clear that the Special 
Committee has grasped its nettle firmly. If its recommendations 
are duly carried out the service of motor-omnibuses will, one may 
hope, cease to be a nuisance unqualified. Another and a very 
important matter has also been made clear,—that the police have 
far more control over the traffic than the correspondence between 
the Chief Commissioner and Sir Theodore Martin led one to 
suppose. Whether they will use it remains to be seen. That 
they will continue to keep a strict supervision on private motor- 
cars we do not doubt, for to do so will please the sovereign 
people, and the policeman knows as well as any other man which 
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way the wind blows. But the motor-omnibus runs riot through 
our streets for the express convenience of the people, and to 
come between the wind and the convenience of the people is more 
than we must expect of any Government, no matter what its 
composition. If the police disregard the recommendations of 
the Committee, it is not the Government that will stir them into 
activity. That the value of the motor-omnibus as a means of 
rapid transport will be more readily appreciated when its pro- 
moters are compelled to show some sort of consideration for the 
property and well-being of other citizens is very certain ; but it 
rests with the other citizens to enforce their claims. They have 
done so in Manchester, we are glad to see. There the Hackney 
Carriage Committee of the City Council have taken the matter 
in a strong hand and unanimously decided against the motor- 
omnibus, on the grounds that it created a nuisance in the suburbs 
and, as at present built, was unfit to run on the roads. It may 
be that London will follow Manchester’s gallant example, and 
fervently we trust that it will. It is as yet perhaps too early 
to speak, but we cannot say that so far we have noticed any 
marked improvement in the matter either of noise or stink. 
However, we will be just and admit that but a short hour before 
writing these lines we saw a very tall policeman, notebook in 
hand, who appeared to be dealing with an offending motor- 
omnibus. 

We have already concluded, and there remains but a valediction, 
and this we address to the owners of motor-omnibuses. Let 
them take note of the paragraph in the report which suggests 
prominence being given on the sides of the vehicles to a notice of 
the route. No one is helped by the information conveyed by 
the word Vanguard ; but a plain statement such as Kilburn-Bank 
would relieve many a harassed mind of doubt. The public does 
not care a jot for the genealogy of a conveyance ; in its desti- 
nation it takes a keen and personal interest. Finally, so long as 
we know whither it is going and so long as it proceeds thither in 
a decent orderly manner, we wish the motor-omnibus well. That 
we also wish it better, is but another way of saying the same 
thing. 















ARCHAOLOGY AND POTEEN 


Wet out in Donegal Bay lies an island, at once the desire 
and the despair of the enterprising tourist. Its archzological 
remains are among the most remarkable of their kind ; but the 
broad Atlantic breakers guard them so jealously that a visit is 
often impossible, and those who succeed in landing can never 
be certain as to their return. The daughter of a local magnate 
was once weather-bound for ten days; shorter terms are of 
common occurrence. 

It happens, however, that Innismurray is celebrated for more 
than archeology. Though only a mile long, by half a mile 
broad, it is yet so prolific of poteen that it keeps the coasts for 
rniles in full supply. Deep therefore is the interest in it excited 
in official bosoms, an interest only worked off by frequent 
descents on the part of the Royal Irish Constabulary. It follows 
that an alliance with the Constabulary is the key to its treasures. 
Their well-appointed boats, and accurate knowledge of the 
passage, make light of difficulties which otherwise might prove 
insuperable. 

For ten August days our party had been longing for 
Innismurray, and we seemed no nearer to it until there came a 
welcome invitation to join the Constabulary in one of their 
poteen-hunts ; but even then we had still a few days to wait 
before the waves and winds were ready. At last, however, upon 
a glorious summer morning, the summons came, and two 
vigorous sailing-boats, with crews of four men each, bore us 
lightly over the twelve sea miles, to set us free to hunt for ruins, 
or for smugglers, as we pleased. 

Lonely and windswept the island looks, without a tree or even 
a shrub ; a patch of corn here, some scanty pasturage there, and, 
for the rest, stones and bog, cliffs and sea. Yet there are some 
dozen prosperous looking cottages, headed by the “ palace” 
of the “king” ; every cottage has its cow or two, and none ot 
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the dwellers (they number between eighty and a hundred) are 
poor. Unquestionably Innismurray furnishes a contradiction in 
appearances hard to be accounted for, unless it be by the profits 
of poteen. Traces of poteen were plentiful enough that day. 
We had scarcely landed when the sergeant in charge introduced 
us to a still, and enlarged upon the cleverness with which it was 
contrived to escape detection. The still, however, was not in 
use; and indeed it required an experienced eye to tell it 
ever had been in use. Later in the day a native, when asked 
about a similar structure, solved the situation with ‘‘ Och, it’s 
only a wee bit of asheephouse.” Somehow everything connected 
with poteen took the sheephouse imprint. The traces were 
indisputable ; the article itself was either away, or underground. 

But while it is plain that the Innismurray of to-day has found 
some means of overcoming the disadvantages of a solitude which 
even the postman is not bound to break more than once a 
month, it sets us thinking in earnest if we ask how the builders 
of its churches, how the old monks contrived to live. They 
must have attained to a rare intensity of devotion to endure the 
hardships of such a situation. The ruins are clustered on the 
south side of the island, standing close, as though huddled 
together to keep warm. Round all but one church is drawn a 
protecting wall, broad and high, which antiquarians call a cashel. 
It is the speciality of the place,—one of the finest cashels known. 
Though built of nothing but rough stones, it contains passages 
and cells, and on the inside face it is fitted with curious 
sloping footways, which give access to the top. Some think 
that the cashels were built as fortifications, and no doubt they 
may have occasionally kept out an enemy ; they would certainly 
be effective in holding the winds in check. The cashel at 
Innismurray is something over fifty yards long, something under 
fifty yards broad. Three churches have sought its shelter, 
the latest probably dating from the fourteenth century ; the 
earliest carries us back seven, perhaps eight hundred years 
farther, to the very dawn of Christianity. It is of tiny pro- 
portions, nine feet by eight, an oratory rather than a church. 
The massive walls still bear the original stone roof. Inside is a 
curiously carved wooden figure, which is sometimes described as a 
figure-head from the Armada, but the islanders say that it repre- 
sents their patron saint, St. Molaise. They regard it with a 
reverence which is superstitious in the highest degree, not to say 
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idolatrous. The church of the fourteenth century is known as 
Teampull-na-Teindh, the Church of Fire, owing to the presence 
of a miraculous hearth from which all fires were to be kindled. 
The Board of Works have lately been busying themselves with 
the ruins, a labour for which, as usual, they have not earned 
unmixed gratitude. One of the charges brought against them 
is that they destroyed the covering of the sacred hearth. From 
this sacrilege the “king” extricates them in a peculiar way. 
When he came to the Fire Church, as he showed us round 
his dominions, he pointed solemnly to two human bones. “A 
Scotchman,” he said, and then proceeded to explain how the 
unthinking Scotchman, guilty of some impiety to the hearth, had 
been miraculously struck dead, whereupon the islanders endorsed 
the sentence by showering down on him a heap of stones. When 
the stones were cleared away the covering of the sacred hearth 
was found broken. 

Besides the churches, the cashel holds many other treasures. 
There are pillar-stones, holed, that is with openings on each side 
for the hands of those who kneel, and pray, and vow. There are 
also altars, one of them covered with round smooth stones. We 
saw an islander cautiously and cunningly shifting the stones from 
place to place. When observed he slunk away ; perhaps he was 
giving expression to his feelings about the police and their com- 
panions. The initiated, we were told, can curse their adversaries 
if they know how to manipulate the stones ; the uninitiated had 
better let them alone, if they do not want to bring a curse upon 
themselves. ‘“ We have found poteen in many parts of the 
cashel,” said the sergeant afterwards, “but we are quite sure we 
shall never find it there.” Another curiosity is the penitential 
cell, about large enough to contain a coffin, with no discoverable 
means of ingress or egress. A long passage, along which it was 
difficult to crawl on hands and knees, led to within a foot of the 
chamber. As there was no sign of its entering, the suggestion 
was that a hole in the intervening wall permitted communication 
with the penitent. Perhaps nothing at Innismurray attracts more 
notice than the curious bee-hive cells. The title conveys their 
shape, which is attained by the “gradual approximation of the 
horizontal layers of stones, until the top is reached and closed by 
a single slab.” 1 They formed the dwellings of the monks ; but it 


1 Wakeman’s Hanpsook or Irish Antiquities, edited by John Cooke, p. 172; 
Dublin, 1903. 
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is thought that they were already old when the monks came, 
and that they are really of pagan origin. The largest (with 
a diameter of perhaps thirteen feet) is called the schoolhouse. It 
is distinctive, as it contains along one side a raised ledge of stone. 
Possibly the scholars sat there by day ; no doubt it formed a 
monk’s bed by night. In addition to those indicated the cashel 
contains various other antiquities, whose interest warrants careful 
inspection, There are holy wells with bee-hive covers ; there 
are stones inscribed with crosses ; there are the stations of the 
pilgrims. 

But now time began to press. The return journey had to be 
made, and the weather showed threatening signs. Leaving the 
cashel with its wonders still unexhausted we glanced hastily at 
the single church outside. Here is the women’s burying-ground ; 
the men rest near one of the churches within. There are no 
exceptions to this rule. It would be useless to attempt them, 
say the islanders, If they ventured, the corpse would be 
carried away despite them, and placed where they ought to have 
placed it. 

Presently we rejoined our escort, who had not been idle. All 
the time we were busy with the past, its quaint traditions, its 
ruined survivals, the hunt for poteen had been vigorously pro- 
secuted ; but every covert had been drawn blank. The sergeant’s 
explanation of his discomfiture was characteristic of the Isle of 
Saints. ‘You see,” he said, “‘the Bishop has just been here ; 
he spent three days upon the island, and he has cleaned it all 
out.” With such evidence to hand our protector was unable to 
resist the conclusion that there was value in religion, as well as 
in law ; at the same time it was plain that he did not attach any 
permanent efficacy to the Bishop’s spell. 

The journey home was more difficult, and much more tedious 
than the voyage out. Whenever the activities of the waves 
permitted, the sergeant beguiled the way by tales of large 
captures in the past, with which he Waste 20 plans for like 
successes in the good times to come. His forecasts were not 
misjudged. A sudden descent, a very short time after our visit, 
was rewarded by a particularly profitable seizure. 

H. Kincsmitt Moore 
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That the Filipinos, in common with other brown peoples, must be 
ruled by a paternal government for their own good, not led to cherish 
a vain hope that the power they would only misuse, will some day be 
placed in their hands, is the cardinal axiom which the Americans, in 
the face of all their republican predilections and theories, are bound to 
accept if they would bring the enterprise upon which they are engaged 
in the Philippines to a successful issue. 


Tuese words taken from an article contributed by me to: this 
magazine just four years ago, embodied the conclusion to which 
a study of the problem of the Philippines seemed to me then 
inevitably to lead, and all that has occurred since they were 
written tends only to confirm their truth. Eighteen months 
later, another independent and friendly observer, Mr. Alleyne 
Ireland, whose long residence in the United States has bred in 
him a deep sympathy with its people, added his testimony to 
mine. ‘To expect ’’ he wrote “that the American institutions 
can find a permanent home in the Philippines, after the control 
of affairs has passed out of American hands, is to disregard every 
natural force which has contributed since the beginning of the 
world to the differentiation of racial types.” And he clenched 
his opinion with the biting comment that “the American people 
seem prepared to accept hope rather than experience as the basis 
of their policy.” 

To every person possessed of any real understanding of 
administrative work in Asia the aforesaid opinions appeal, not as 
a question of theory, but as a proposition fortified by the whole 
mass of Oriental history, against which there is nothing more sub- 
stantial to oppose than the baseless hope of a young, enthusiastic, 


1 Our Puuirriwe Prostem: A Study of American Colonial Policy; by Henry 
Parker Willis, Ph.D., sometime Armour-Crane Travelling Fellow in the University 
of Chicago, Professor of Economics and Politics in Washington and Lee University. 
New York, 1906. 
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and, in the matter of the government of Orientals, totally 
inexperienced people, In these circumstances it would hardly 
appear at the first glance to be worth while once more to break 
a lance in defence of what practically all Anglo-Asiatics regard 
as the bare teachings of common-sense ; but there has recently 
been published in America a book containing the most detailed 
and scathing criticism of American rule in the Philippines that 
has yet appeared, the concluding chapters of which profess to 
show how the disastrous blunders of the past are in the future to 
be remedied. The author of this book, Professor Parker Willis, 
writes with authority so far as his facts are concerned, and has 
made of the questions with which he deals a close and painstaking 
study. He does not belong to the number of those Americans 
who regard a somewhat unreasoning faith in the capabilities of 
their race as a sufficient answer to all criticism. He realises, 
with a fine blending of sorrow and anger, that the administration 
of the Philippines has from first to last been one long record of 
blunders, extravagance, and failure. He does not base these 
assertions upon mere opinion, but proves them by facts and 
figures of incontestable accuracy. He shows that the American 
civil servants employed have been expensive and incom- 
petent to an extraordinary degree, and that their numbers have 
been nearly thrice that which Great Britain considers necessary 
for the administration of the three hundred millions of souls who 
inhabit India. He shows that the salaries given have been fairly 
high, far higher than the finances of the Philippines warrant, and 
that they have none the less been too small to attract men of 
the required type. He shows that the local government system, 
of which so much has been made, is the sorriest make-belief ; 
that the educational system, upon which one-fifth of the whole 
public revenue is expended, is conferring scant benefits and 
producing but poor results ; that the social and economic condi- 
tions in the islands have changed woefully for the worst since 
the advent of Americans raised prices without securing to the 
population any compensating measure of prosperity ; that. the 
finances are hopelessly unsatisfactory, and that the islands make 
an annual charge of $20,000,000 upon the revenue of the United 
States; that the economic legislation introduced has been 
dictated to Congress by interested parties in America and has 
wrought ruin in the Philippines ; that the business situation is 
sadly depressed, and compares very unfavourably with that which 
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prevailed in the worst days of Spanish rule ; that the rural and 
agricultural conditions are worse than at any previous period in 
the recorded history of the archipelago; that hardly any public 
works of value have been constructed since the beginning of the 
American occupation ; and finally that no great benefits, such as 
peace, prosperity, or contentment, have been conferred upon the 
people since the battle of Manilla Bay was fought and won. 

All these things Professor Willis shows in merciless fashion, 
making good every inch of his ground by quotations from 
official statistics and State-papers, and no careful. reader can 
follow him through his narrative without finding himself 
in hearty agreement with his conclusion that the Filipino to-day 
under American rule is far worse off than he was under the 
dominion of Spain. To produce such a state of things in less 
than a decade it is obvious that there must be something 
radically defective in the system which has brought about these 
results, and this indeed is also the conclusion at which Professor 
Willis himself arrives. So far also we can follow him. It is when 
he turns from matters of fact and embarks upon questions of 
theory that we are driven to part company from him; and 
it is precisely because he has described the disease in such detail, 
and has made of it so accurate a diagnosis, that it appears to me 
to be interesting to glance at the remedies which he advocates, and 
to examine, so far as is possible in the space at my command, 
the main causes of the ailments which they are designed by him 
to cure. 

In the first place it must be premised that Professor Willis 
is a convinced anti-Imperialist, not on account of the belief 
which he and many of us hold that colonial empire must, to the 
United States, be a source, not of strength, but of weakness, but 
because he disapproves of it on principle. ‘“ Fundamentally,” 
he writes, “the problem of Imperialism is simply whether 
considerations of ethics or political expediency can be such as 
to justify the assumption of control by one nation over another.” 
To this question Professor Willis returns a rather scornful nega- 
tive. For that school of Imperialism to which, for instance, 
Holland belongs, the school which holds that the principal end 
of colonial expansion is the profit to be gained by the Mother 
Country directly or indirectly, we have as little sympathy as 
Professor Willis himself ; but we as certainly rank ourselves 
with the second group of apologists, as he is pleased to call 
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them, who, “ speak of the government of the lower races as 
a ‘trust for civilisation’ imposed by some unknown (?) power 
or authority upon the nations highest in the scale of thought 
and material progress.” 

When, however, Professor Willis ascribes to the holders of 
this opinion the view that it is “the practical duty of the 
Western nations to diffuse as widely as possible their own insti- 
tutions, laws, etc., imposing them upon the peoples under their 
control, and gradually educating these people to the point where 
they can appreciate and adopt the institutions offered to them,” 
we are tempted to believe that his study has been confined 
to the primers of his own nation. 

Sane Imperialism, we maintain, must be completely unselfish, 
but must shun all false sentimentality and unwise enthusiasms. 
It must take history,—the history of mankind in the temperate 
and in the tropical zones—and must deduce what wi// de from 
what has deen. It must recognise that “the institutions, laws, 
etc.,”’ and specially the institutions, which have been evolved by 
the peoples of the temperate zone are the direct product of the 
natural political genius of those people, and that the records of 
tropical Asia, records which stretch back into an antiquity 
infinitely more ancient than that which bears the name in Europe, 
supply no instance of any similar evolution. We all know that 
it is possible to grow strawberries and other purely European 
products in tropical climates under certain conditions and by 
means of much care and labour ; but the fruit thus produced 
is tasteless, insipid stuff, even when it is pleasing to the eye, 
and if left to itself the imported. plant speedily degenerates, 
displaying a tendency to die out or to assume little by little 
a type approximating to some cognate indigenous growth. The 
analogy holds absolutely good of political institutions of a purely 
European origin when translated from their proper environment. 
The history of the American continent supplies a convincing proof 
of this. The people of North America broke away from their 
allegiance to Great Britain; the peoples of South America 
severed themselves from the empire of Spain. In each case 
republics resulted ; yet while the United States has always 
remained a republic, not in name only, but in fact, the republics 
of South America have in every instance developed into a series 
of more or less unstable autocracies. In the latter countries, as 
we all know, revolutions have been of almost annual occurrence ; 
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but if you have the patience to examine the story of these 
miniature upheavals you will find that their object in every 
instance has been the same,—to replace one autocrat by another, 
not to bring about a closer return to the republican model. 
Why is this? The answer comes readily enough. It is ac- 
counted for, we say, by the difference which subsists between the 
character of the people of the United States and the character of 
the natives of the South American republics. Precisely ; but that 
difference, when all is said and done, is the difference between 
men who are the product of temperate climates as opposed 
to men who are natives of the tropics ; and once again the truth, 
which the whole of recorded history contributes to prove, is made 
manifest,—the truth that as surely as the political genius of 
temperate Europe makes for democratic institutions, so surely 
does the political genius of the natives of the heat-belt make for 
autocracy. This is not the place in which to push our enquiries 
into the causes of these phenomena, though the explanation will 
be found in the conditions of life which in their turn cause the 
native of the temperate zone to be remarkable for his energy and 
the inhabitant of the heat-belt to be notorious for his inertia. 
The fact which is of importance in the present connection is that 
all ‘history confirms the truth above stated, and that any form of 
Imperialism which aspires to create successful political institutions 
of a democratic type among tropical peoples opposes a groundless 
hope to a solid mass of recorded fact. Such Imperialism may be 
generous, may be noble, may be distinguished by a dozen high- 
sounding virtues, but it is repugnant to common-sense, and in 
that much is not eminent for its sanity. 

Professor Willis, however, numbers himself among those who 
believe “ that, in the nature of things, no such control can be 
legitimately exercised by any one set of men over another, and 
that such control, if permanently assumed, can never avoid the 
taint of selfishness.” Behind any such dogmatical statement of 
opinion it is not easy to penetrate, but granted that “ such con- 
trol, if permanently assumed, can never avoid the taint of selfish- 
ness,” does the dominion of Great Britain in the East, let us say, 
stand thereby condemned ? We think not. In order to find an 
answer to the question it is necessary to remember two things ; 
firstly, that the political genius of the natives of the tropics 
makes invariably for autocratic forms of government, and 
secondly, what have been the nature of the autocratic governments 
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in all recorded history throughout the heat-belt when they have 
been unfettered by extraneous influence exerted by the peoples of 
the temperate zone. In other words, given the necessity for an 
autocracy, what is the best guarantee that can be obtained that 
that autocracy will be benevolent? Again the teachings of 
history must be called into the discussion, for it must be admitted 
by every serious student of the subject that the age-long records 
of Asia supply no parallel to the benevolent administration of the 
British autocrats who to-day guide the destinies of India, of 
Burmah, and of the “sees part of Malaya. And herein we hold 
lies the justification for the control exerted by white men over 
the brown races. We may and do make mistakes ; in the past 
we have committed, and in the future we may again commit 
great crimes, though each year renders the probability of history 
repeating itself in this particular direction increasingly unlikely ; 
there may even be a “taint of selfishness” discernible to those 
who seek for it, though the tale of the souls and bodies of 
Englishmen who have spent themselves ungrudgingly in the 
service of our Oriental fellow-subjects is long indeed. Let us 

rant all these things, and grant them unreservedly, if you will ; 
but when all has been said that can be said, the stubborn fact 
remains that never in all their history have the three hundred 
and fifty millions of Asiatics whom we rule to-day enjoyed a 
measure of personal freedom, security, and peace such as now is 
theirs. We do not vapour about democratic institutions for 
Asiatic populations in India or in the Federated Malay States,— 
the latter supply the more appropiate parallel to the Philippines— 
but within five years after our entry into Malaya proper the 
troubled Native States of the peninsula knew a degree of pros- 
perity, a deep contentment, and an unbroken peace such asa 
decade of American rule in the neighbouring archipelago has not 
yet so much as begun to imitate. 

The reason for this is supplied in ample measure by the body 
of Professor Willis’s book. The policy of the United States in 
all its commercial dealings with its new dependencies has been 
distinguished by more than a “taint of selfishness.” The same 
may be said for the policy of the Dutch in Java and their other 
Eastern colonies ; but the Dutch from the first have grasped the 
truth that autocratic government is the only form of administration 
suited to the peculiar genius of the tropical Oriental, and if the 
rule of Holland has been selfish, it has at any rate been firm and 
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strong. Let the Americans purge their government in the 
Philippines from the “ taint of selfishness” by all manner of means; 
but if they would restore the troubled islands even to that poor 
measure of peace and prosperity which they knew under Spanish 
domination, they must make their government strong and firm, 
and they must recognise that a strong and firm goverment in the 
East must of necessity be autocratic. In a word, it behoves them 
to create an autocracy and thereafter to take every conceivable 
precaution to insure its benevolence. 

In the concluding chapter of his book Professor Willis begins 
by testing the value of the Philippines considered as an asset of 
the United States. He finds, to summarise his conclusions 
briefly, 

(a) That the Philippines can never serve asa field for true 
colonisation, because of the entire incapacity of the races inhabit- 
ing temperate regions to adapt themselves to the climate. 

(4) That the Philippines will not prove of advantage in the 
development of American trade with China and the East, because 
they do not lie upon the highway of any American trade-route. 

(c) That the Philippines cannot furnish a satisfactory field of 
activity to young Americans who wish to enter upon adminis- 
trative work, thus opening careers closed to them at home. 

(d@) That the islands constitute a continuous draft on the 
treasury of the United States of not less than $20,000,000 
annually ; 

(e) That the islands require the continuous presence of at least 
one-fifth of the regular army of the United States at its present 
enlisted strength, and a suitable naval force, for the maintenance 
merely of domestic order. 

(f) And finally that “the islands are a source of expense and 
trouble to the American people as a whole, and our occupation, 
thus far, has been injurious to the native population.” 

Concerning these findings there is something to be said, though 
it must be admitted that they are accurate, and each one of them 
is a logical deduction drawn from the facts and figures supplied 
to us on undeniable authority in Professor Willis’s book. The 
fact that the climate of the Philippines makes “ true colonisation ” 
impossible to the races inhabiting temperate zones applies with 
equal force to Great Britain’s possessions in the East. On the 
whole, we maintain, this is an advantage in the case of a country 
whose people are the children of a tropical environment. The 
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white man’s ideal and that of the brown or black races are 
diametrically opposed, as mutually antagonistic as are the Gospel 
of Energy and the Doctrine of Ease, and so soon as white men 
begin to undertake “true colonisation” in a land which is not 
their appropriate habitat the chances of successful compromise 
become very limited. In some cases, as for instance in Australia 
and Tasmania, the indigenous population is gradually thrust out 
of existence by the invading colonists; in others, as in the 
republics of South America and some of the West Indian islands, 
each successive generation of white men tends to approximate 
more nearly to the ease-loving character proper to the natives of 
the heat-belt ; in others again, as in South Africa, where the 
native race is strong and numerous, the conflict becomes more 
and more constant and increasingly acute. In every one of 
these cases the balance of power rests with the white men, what 
time the white men have learned to regard the land as their 
home and have acquired in it, in the course of several 
generations, 1g local interests. This in the natural course of 
events makes for an oligarchical government, and poor human 
nature being what it is, a benevolent and unselfish oligarchy is 
something like a contradiction in terms. The despotism is there 
beyond all doubt, but all the elements of detachment which 
furnish the best security for the altruism of British rule in the 
East are of necessity lacking. In the case of the Philippines, 
therefore, it is precisely because true colonisation is frustrated 
by climatic conditions, and because the men, who make the 
administration of the islands their life-work, cannot make of it 
also the permanent home of themselves and their descendants, that 
it is possible for the United States to establish a despotism and to 
guarantee that that despotism shall be benevolent. 

It must further be admitted that the Philippines are little 
likely to confer upon the United States any important trade 
advantages, but once for all the American people should bid 
farewell to any desire to reap personal profits from their new 
possessions. The “ exploitation of the Philippines,” as described 
in detail by Professor Willis, supplies a chapter in their history of 
which Americans have scarce cause to be proud. There has been 
much high-sounding talk about representative institutions, 
autonomy, and the like,—all things which are unsettling to the 
native population in the present, and would be injurious to them 
in the future if vague dreams were to materialise; but the 
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practical benevolence of an altruistic and liberal commercial 
policy has not been able to withstand the pressure of Wall Street 
or the temptation to attempt to form an‘ American “ corner” in 
Manilla hemp. 

Professor Willis’s third proposition, that the Philippines can 
furnish only a restricted field of: activity for the budding admin- 
istrators of America, is equally true ; and, indeed, the impossi- 
bility of inducing the required type of man to quit America and 
to devote all the days of his life to the task of administering a 
tropical dependency, in return for a salary such as the finances of 
the Philippines can afford to pay, is the cardinal fact which drives 
many observers to despair of the United States ever succeeding 
in bringing the task that has been thrust upon them to a 
satisfactory issue. Great Britain, owing in part to the pressure 
of population, in part to the law of primogeniture which produces 
the ubiquitous younger son, and in part to the less universal 
prevalence among us of the wealth-hunger, is in this respect in a 
totally different position. For many decades, probably for 
several centuries yet to come, similar conditions will not repeat 
themselves even in a shadowy form in the United States ; but 
meanwhile it may be laid down as an axiom that the successful 
administration of a tropical dependency rests upon the white men 
entrusted with the work being content to devote their lives to it, 
being satisfied with sufficient but moderate salaries, and bein 
recruited from the best men the governing nation breeds,—best, 
that is to say, not in the brilliancy of their qualities, but in the 
soundness of their character, the purity of their public morals, 
their appreciation of the meaning of responsibility, and their 
sterling common-sense. Are there any reasonable grounds for 
supposing that, in the absence of the pressure which, operating 
in our own case, forces an annual exodus from our shores of men 
of the type of our Eastern civil servants, the United States can 
hope to send out to the Philippines a constant supply of men of 
the necessary calibre? If so, it is the future, not the past or the 
present, which is to witness the miracle. 

That the Philippines constitute an annual draft of some four 
million sterling upon the treasury of the United States need not 
greatly distress a rich and generous people, provided always that 
the money so expended is adding appreciably to the sum total of 
happiness, peace, and prosperity in this work-a-day world. 
Professor Willis’s two concluding propositions, that a fifth of the 
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regular army and a suitable naval force are required for the 
“‘ maintenance merely of domestic order,” and that the American 
occupation has been “injurious to the native population,”—the 
soundness of which latter conclusion is abundantly proved by the 
book before us—show this immense expenditure, however, in a 
wholly different light. To inflict injury and purchase failure 
for an annual outlay of four million sterling is a financial 
venture which it would be vain to expect any body of tax- 
payers in the world eternally to endure or even temporarily to 
approve. 

And so Professor Willis turns him from the facts as he finds 
them and begins to prescribe remedies. He notes that the 
Filipinos were “on the whole an orderly and controllable people 
under Spanish rule,” but ignoring the fact that this was largely 
due to the fact that Spaniards did not vapour about representa- 
tive institutions, and that albeit the Spanish despotism was far 
from being uniformly benevolent, it was a despotism and therefore 
in no wise foreign to the political genius of the natives, Professor 
Willis proceeds to prove, very much to his own satisfaction, that 
the grant of autonomy to the Filipinos will be a sovereign remedy 
for all the troubles of the archipelago. 

He quotes, with appreciative endorsement, a statement by Dr. 
David J. Doherty of what that gentleman is pleased to describe 
as the “ national assets ” of the Filipinos. These are :—- 

1. The Filipinos are the only Christian people in the Orient. 

To which, with all reverence, it must be rejoined that 
experience raises the question as to whether Christianity is well 
adapted to the temperament of the brown Oriental races in their 
present state of moral and intellectual development ; that it is 
undoubtedly less markedly suited to them than is Mahomme- 
danism ; and finally that the Christianity of the average Filipino 
(and here I speak from personal knowledge) is so overlaid with 
superstition as to be indistinguishable from a rude form ‘of 
pantheism. It has had very little influence upon the general 
conduct of the people, and it has failed signally to render them 
even fairly moral. 

2. They are the only Oriental people who ever attempted to 
form, or even dreamed of forming, a modern republic. 

The writer of that sentence would appear to be labouring 
under a confusion of ideas. What is a modern republic ? 
What evidence is there that the average Filipino has the slightest 
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understanding of the meaning of the term? What. really 
happened was, not that the Filipinos dreamed of establishing 
anything of the kind, but that some of them united to fight the 
Spaniards, being egged on thereto by certain leaders, autocrats 
every man of them ; and that if they had succeeded, they would 
have formed a government which might have been called 
a republic, just as that name is applied to the governments.of 
certain South American States, but which, equally with .them, 
would in deed and in fact have been an autocracy or an 
autocratical oligarchy. The obliteration of rank among the 
Filipinos which had been brought about by three. centuries of 
Spanish domination, alone prevented any of the leaders, such .as 
Aguinaldo, for example, from assuming the title of king instead 


of that of president, and aiming at a throne in name, as well as. 


in fact. 

3. As a race their stock has been elevated above the level of other 
Oriental and tropical races by marriage intermixture with the 
Spaniards and by three centuries of contact with European civili- 
sation... . They recognise one another as Filipinos as freely:as 
Saxons and Bavarians know each other to be Germans. 

How far elevation is the correct term.to apply to the well- 
known effects of Eurasian intermixture may be left. with 
confidence to the judgment of any person possessed of any real, 
first-hand knowledge of the East and its peoples. The produc- 
tion of a large half-breed population, to much of which clings 
the stain of bastardy, was one of the most cruel injuries inflicted 
by the Spaniards upon the Filipino people. The East does not 
take kindly to the breed in any case, but when the imported 
blood is Latin the qualities of character produced are not 
commonly of a kind to encourage the most sanguine. Similarly, 
no impartial observer of things Oriental can find room to doubt 
that “ contact with European civilisation,” whenever that phrase 
stands for the breaking down of the time-honoured, harmless, 
and often beautiful customs of an Asiatic people, makes, not for 
improvement, but for deterioration. As soon as the native 
of Asia falls to imitating the West (Japan alone among Asiatic 
people has added a faculty for adaptation to that of mimicry), as 
soon is he divested of much of his robust self-respect, as soon is 
he robbed of much that can never be replaced, so soon is he 
injured morally in a measure to which some slight addition to the 
material comfort of his environment supplies no adequate 
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compensation. This is a common-place of experience, and the 
explanation is simple. The Oriental in his natural, unmarred 
state holds, with a supremely confident faith, the doctrine that his 
own race is the first of all the races. When contact with 
European civilisation induces him to mimic men of an_ alien 
breed, it robs him of his belief in this tenet, and in’ so doing 
deprives him of much that makes him at once self-respecting and 
respectable. The only exception is Japan, but Japan is an 
exception precisely ‘because she has not been content with 
mimicry. She has taken what she saw was of value, not slavishly, 
but with a clear-sighted appreciation of its defects, and thereafter 
she has bent her genius to adapting it to her uses and to 
the idiosyncrasies of her national character, improving upon 
it wherever opportunity offered. The intellectual:.and moral 
energy of the Filipinos has not been equal to any such task as 
this, and for them close contact with civilisation has spelled 
moral deterioration. As for the alleged unity of national senti- 
ment among them, whatever it may be held to prove, the natives 
of the Philippines recognise one another as Filipinos precisely as 
Malays recognise one another as belonging to the same race, or 
as, say, Englishmen and Americans recognise one another 
as Anglo-Saxons,—no moreand no less. If it is seriously claimed 
by Dr. Doherty that the Filipinos form a homogeneous nation, 
some proof more convincing than this must be produced before 
we can accept an opinion so foreign to that held by the vast 
majority of unprejudiced observers. 

4. The Filipinos are not hostile to strangers, to foreign culture or 
to foreign speech. 

A study of the records of early travel in Asia shows conclusively 
that no Asiatics, not even the Chinese, were in the beginning 
inspired by any innate detestation of strangers. That such a senti- 
ment has since manifested itself is due to the aggressive action 
of Europeans themselves which has had the effect of putting the 
East,:so to speak, on the defensive. The feeling of: hostility, 
the absence of which in the Filipino is claimed for him as a 
national asset, is to-day, as a natural consequence, in some sort 
the hall-mark of moral and intellectual vitality in the case of an 
Oriental people. Where it has ceased to exist, those who have 
lost the feeling will be found to have exhausted their powers of 
resistance to European aggression, and to be, in other words, a 
people of spent energies and slackened vitality. 
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6. Their moral is of a high order. The death-rate (which 
unfortunately is large) is much overtopped by the birth-rate. 

No one who knows the Filipino will deny to him the virtue 
of courage, and it is interesting to note that it is a virtue which 
contact with the gallant Spanish nation might reasonably be 
expected to stimulate, rather than to decrease. Similarly, the 
half-breed populations of South America have frequently given 
proof of the possession of high courage. For the rest, like all 
Malayan people, the Filipinos are prolific and as a rule show no 
signs of early extinction. Rabbits also can claim this advantage, 
but it does not make them a capable ruling caste. 

7. The Filipinos already have a considerable native Press. 

To the student of things Oriental Dr. Doherty’s list of the 
Filipino’s national assets becomes increasingly bewildering. The 
kind of native Press which exists in the Philippines is an almost 
unmixed evil. It is conducted by denationalised Filipinos who 
have acquired in Europe a contempt of their own race, an envy 
of white men, and vague desires, not to develope the Filipino 
along the lines proper to his genius, but to convert him instantly 
and miraculously into a European. They have been fed upon 
frothy French and Spanish revolutionary literature, strong meat 
even for the intellectual stomach prepared to receive it, and 
which in their case has occasioned acute mental indigestion. They 
fail to a man to apprehend that the institutions of Europe are the 
slow growth of centuries, the natural fruit of a long process of 
evolution and development, the results of certain innate 
characteristics of the people who have produced them. They 
cannot grasp the great truth that representative. institutions, 
if such things are suited to the character of a people, must come 
to them, if they are to be successful, as the ultimate result of a 
slow process of national growth and development, and cannot be 
conferred upon them with any satisfactory results by a mere 
stroke of the pen. Yet the autocratic republics of South 
America should alone suffice to prove the absolute soundness of 
this proposition. With the Filipino journalists, who must not be 
supposed to speak for their race, but only for the clique of semi- 
Europeanised half-breeds from which their numbers are recruited, 
ginger is ever hot in the mouth, and as a factor that makes for 
constant unrest in the archipelago the native Press must be 
regarded as a very mischievous concern. Remember also that 
it appeals chiefly to the semi-Europeanised Filipino, that these 
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men belong to a highly excitable race, and one moreover which 
lacks judgment and ballast to a conspicuous degree. Remember 
also that the Filipinos are a people who from the beginning of 
time have been wedded to autocracy, that their natural instinct is 
to follow a leader with valorous blindness, that the American 
system of government has been so contrived that there is no 
individual at its head, and that the Asiatic is ever prone to take 
a man, even a journalist, at his own valuation of himself. Thus we 
are presented with a pack of sheep searching for a bell-wether, the 
Americans, the men who could lead, declining to do so, and the 
leadership falling little by little into the hands ot vapouring agitators 
whose chief claim to distinction is that they are paltry imitations 
of the revolutionaries of France and Spain. Asa national asset 
the possession of a native Press does not strike the impartial mind 
as anything upon which the modern Filipino can with sincerity 
be congratulated. 

8. The status of the Filipino woman is distinctly Western. She 
is not the slave nor the toy of her husband, but she is his partner and 
helpmate. 

This is true, in a sense, but Dr. Doherty has been misled by a 
chance resemblance. The status of the Filipino woman is not 
Western, but Malayan. Even Mahommedanism has failed to 
condemn the Malay woman to seclusion, or appreciably to alter 
her status, and Christianity has never had any tendency in that 
direction. It is certainly a good thing, especially for the women, 
but its precise bearing upon the question in hand is not equally 
obvious. 

9. On certain matters of public policy in recent years the Filipino 
has shown that he occupies a positively Western stand-point. He 
has opposed the licensing of the opium traffic. He has opposed the 
introduction of Chinese contract labour. 

Dr. Doherty in his enthusiasm allows his admiration for the 
native Press to run away with his judgment. The native Press, 
which is a purely Western product, and aims to appeal principally 
to the semi-Europeanised Filipinos, has done these things and 
has taken, as it takes of every question from the salutary 
effects of representative institutions for the islands downward, a 
“ positively Western stand-point”; but this Press does not — 
for, because it is quite ignorant of, the common sentiment of the 
natives of the Philippine archipelago. To ascribe the theories 
and opinions of this Press to the average Filipino shows a radical 
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misunderstanding of the position and an equal incomprehension 
of the character of the people themselves. That, unfortunately, 
is the curse under which the Filipinos labour. The voice 
of those among them who are least distinctively of them, and who 
therefore shout the loudest and in a fashion which white men can 
understand, is persistently mistaken for the voice of the whole body 
of Filipinos. As a matter of fact there is no such voice. The 
people are silent, patient, and: inarticulate. You must know the 
native very thoroughly, must have learned to follow the tortuous 
twists of his thought, must have won his shy confidence, ere ever 
you can hope to find out what he really feels and thinks. It is 
much easier to skim the scum and froth from the surface than to 
bring up the pearls from their hidden places in the depths. The 
Americans have hitherto devoted themselves exclusively to the 
first more facile and perfectly futile task. 

And therefore, encouraged by the wealth of these “assets,” 
with which it is so fatally easy to play at nine-pins, Professor 
Willis sees nothing for it but the grant of autonomy to the 
Philippines, under American protection, as has been done, with 
results now so edifying to all the world, in the case of Cuba. 
It is just possible that a government not appreciably more vile 
than that of some of the South American republics might be 
evolved by the Filipinos, but the attainment of that ideal is hardly 
caculated to inspire enthusiasm. We confess to a preference, in 
the interests of the great, silent, patient, inarticulate mass of the 
Filipino people, for the altruistic autocracy of the kind which we 
have established in British India. 

Meanwhile, by their own showing, the Americans have failed 
conspicuously in a field of activity which their fellow Anglo- 
Saxons have made their especial province. Are they prepared to 
accept failure as final? Are they ready to confess to all the 
world that, in spite of all the fine talk with which they have 
inundated us during the past decade, they are incapable of doing 
their share of the white man’s work in Asia, and of lifting on to 
their broad shoulders their proper portion of the white man’s 
heavy burden ? 
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